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ON THE TURN OF THE CENTURY. 


HERE is to be celebrated throughout the Chris- 

tian world during the year 1900 a Solemn Act 

of Homage to our Divine Lord as King and 

Saviour, and the attention of Catholics the 

world over is to be drawn in a special way to 

the wonderful progress that the Church has 

made during the last one hundred years. The 

particular purpose that the Central Roman Com- 

mittee, under the chairmanship of Cardinal Jacobini, has in 
this celebration is to ‘gather in one range of view the many 
triumphs for God and humanity which the Church stands for, 
in order that by a solemn act of religion there may be made 
a profession of our belief in and adherence to Christ the Son 
of the living God, in whose name alone we hope for salvation. 
There have been many wonderful things which have pro- 
foundly influenced the destinies of men, both for weal and for 
woe, that date their birth during some of the eventful years of 
this century; but great as they are, we cannot but consider 
the welfare of the Church of God as the greatest of all. In 
all ages, through her divine organization as well as through 
the gifts she bears unto men, she can easily lay claim to being 
the most potent factor in the social and intellectual evolution 
of man. She lifted man up from the condition of serfdom and 
endowed him with both civil and religious freedom; she ele- 
vated woman; she inspired the arts; she trained the barbarian 
and taught him the highest civic virtues; she created the 
modern civilization which we enjoy. In estimating the factors 
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that have influenced the lives of men she must be given a 
place far ahead of all the others. As there is no passion 
so strong in the human heart as that of religion, she who is 
the external embodiment of it has moulded and modified the 
ways of men as no other power has done. In making a hasty 
survey of the last one hundred years it is from her point of 
view we must look, and through her eyes we must estimate 
the progress of the world. 

She began the century with little hope of securing many 
triumphs during its course. She was down in the valley of the 
shadow of death. The wise men of the world seemed to see 
in her a hoary old institution, bearing with some dignity the 
laurels of the past, though feebly tottering to her ruin. Judged 
from worldly standards, there did not appear to be any 
elements of recuperation within her bosom; her strength was 
sapped in the wrinkles and emaciation of old age. The signs 
of the times were portentous. The spirit of religion had been 
drowned in the streams of blood of the Revolution in France. 
England and Germany, who had been nourished at the breasts 
of the Church, had gone out from under her roof-tree and had 
disowned her for the poisonous pastures of heresy. Russia 
and the East were in decadent schism. Austria, like a spoiled 
child, attempted to rule the household. Italy and Spain de- 
fended their old home, but it was with many insults to their 
feeble mother. Humanly speaking, there was but little hope 
that the Church would ever rise from her bed of prostration 
and defeat. But the ways of God are not the ways of men. 
“Why have the Gentiles raged and the people devised vain 
things?” “The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes 
met together against the Lord and against his Christ.” ‘Let 
us break their bonds asunder, and let us cast away their yoke 
from us. He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them; and 
the Lord shall deride them. Then shall he speak to them in 
his anger and trouble them in his rage. But I am appointed 
king by him over Sion, his holy mountain, preaching his com- 
mandments. The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt rule them with a 
rod of iron, and shall break them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel,” 

The princes of the earth had raged against the Church 
and the people had devised vain things, and now, after every 
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antagonist has exhausted the resources of his energies, she 
has the Gentiles for her inheritance and the uttermost bounds 
of the earth for her possession. 

It is interesting to note, in but a cursory way, the wonder- 
ful increases that have come to the Church within the last 
century. The Reformation, which had drawn away the north- 
ern races from the centre of unity, is now discredited in the 
homes of its own followers. Probably the most pronounced 
movement in the Protestant churches has for its purpose to 
undo the baneful work of the sixteenth century. Ninety years 
ago there were in North Germany but 6,000,000 Catholics, and 
they were steeped in apathy; but the flail of persecution came 
to them and awakened them from their torpor, with the result 
that now they number 13,000,000. In Switzerland, the home 
of Calvin, as late as 1880 the Catholic population numbered 
only one-third; to-day they are over two-fifths. In Denmark 
and on the Scandinavian peninsula the revival of pre-reforma- 
tion Catholicism is most remarkable. As late as 1847 it was 
comparatively unknown; to-day it has its completed *organiza- 
tion, and it numbers its adherents by the thousands. In Hol- 
land, where the Reformation had a profound influence, the 
growth of Catholics has been from 350,000 to 1,488,352. But 
the English-speaking peoples, who lead the world in commercial 
enterprise and all that is known as the spirit of the age—it is 
among these particularly that the undoing of the Reformation 
has been the more thorough. In 1800 England and Scotland 
had 120,000 Catholics and only 65 priests, and were absolutely 
destitute of churches, schools, and institutions, while to-day a 
cardinal-archbishop, 2 archbishops, 18 bishops, and 3,coo priests 
care for the spiritual interests of more than 2,000,0co Catho- 
lics. Great as these increases are, yet they are not a moiety 
of the phenomenal growth of the Church within the United 
States. In 1800 the combined missions of Canada and the 
United States hardly numbered 400,000, while to-day there are 
thirty times that number, or 12,000,000. This growth is largely 
due to emigration, but there have gone with it a consolidation 
of forces and an organization of energies that perfectly equip 
the Church for a still more marvellous progress during the 
years to come. 

This growth which we have already indicated has been 
largely the expansion of internal forces, but there is another 
which has come through the peaceful conquest by the missionary 
from the temples of the pagan gods, from the jungles of 
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fetichism, from the darkness of barbarism. These are the 
noblest successes, and more than any other they manifest that 
all-conquering spirit of Christ which permeates the Church. In 
India the growth has been from about 475,000 souls in 1830 to 
1,700,000 souls in 1900; while in China, in spite of the enroll- 
ment of thousands of martyrs in the lists of the Church trium- 
phant, there has been a growth of 400,000 native Christians. 

In Africa at the beginning of the century it seemed as 
though the millions of natives were perpetually to be given 
over to the lowest forms of savagery, but now from the Cape 
to Cairo missionaries are preaching the Gospel, and willing 
hearts by thousands are accepting the sweet yoke of Christ. 

Nor is the progress of the century to be measured by mere 
numerical successes. There has been a wonderful deepening 
and strengthening of the Faith among her own children; and 
this in spite of the atmosphere of intellectual antagonism dur- 
ing the early half, and of infidelity and agnosticism during the 
latter half of this period. The open-handed generosity with which 
the Catholic people have cast their wealth into her lap has been 
outstripped only by the largesses of the ages of faith, and 
rarely if ever has any age seen such devotion to the higher 
life—so many of the choicest souls leaving the busy mart and 
the dusty lane, and scaling the heights of the religious life 
and placing on the altar of sacrifice the choicest treasures of 
earth. Moreover, along with this perfect flowering of her 
devotional spirit there has gone a complete co-ordination of 
her intellectual forces, so that she stands in the intellectual 
world as the great beacon, casting her steady light out over 
the shifty waters of scepticism and rationalism, and drawing 
unto her the best minds of the age and compelling from even 
her enemies the acknowledgment of her intellectual strength, 
vigor, and consistency. 

To celebrate these triumphs in no boastful spirit, but as a 
solemn profession of fealty and homage to the great Giver of 
all graces, this year that we are just entering has been set 
apart as The Holy Year. The Vicar of Christ has sent out an 
invitation to all who may, to come to the trysting place of 
Christendom, the Eternal City of Rome, and with one acclaim 
send up their shouts of joy to the listening heavens. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
BY REV. H. G. GANSS. 


B ROBABLY not since the beginning of the Tracta- 
rian Movement has the Church of England ex- 
perienced a ruder shock, a more general up- 
heaval, a more aggressive and determined reac- 
tion, than that which is now running its course 
in Great Britain, and, as a correlative force, affecting the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America. It is not a revolution, 
though fundamental doctrines are seriously affected, and heated 
words, mutual crimination, and fanatic violence have not been 
wanting. It is hardly a reformation, in the accepted meaning 
of the word, for England had one distressing, calamitous ex- 
perience in that direction, the results of which it is now trying 
to neutralize and efface. It might more appropriately be called 
a religious Renaissance—a supreme effort of reversion to the 
discarded old Faith. The mere attempt has wrung from the 
hearts of spiritual leaders the truth that, weighed in the bal- 
ance of historic evidence, the English Reformation as a spir- 
itual agency has proved barren ; measured by its so-called spiritual 
emancipation, its boasted liberty has sunk into anarchic license ; 
testing it by the heart-invigorating and soul-uplifting influence 
it was expected to exercise, it has left apathy, coldness, and 
unbelief in its train. This Renaissance, under the scrutiny of 
closer investigation—and this is a most auspicious portent— 
shows to the eye of faith the undying vitality of the Church 
of God, and more yet, how even the apparently inappreciable 
Catholic leaven, in spite of three hundred years of proscrip- 
tion and persecution, could not be sterilized, and promises 
again, like the leaven “hid in three measures of wheat,” to fer- 
ment under God’s guiding providence “until the whole is 
leavened.” 


c cuniaeeceribeanbsions 5 


A DAWN FULL OF HOPE AND PROMISE, 


The return to Catholic doctrine, once proscribed under 
penal legislation, the introduction of Catholic practices once 
denounced as idolatrous, the energetic efforts made to trans- 
fuse some vitalizing dogmatic consistency into its anzmic 
organism, the struggle to reinstate our Lord in his dese- 
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crated sanctuary, and reanimate those matchless architectural 
monuments of Catholic zeal and piety, the great cathedrals, 
with the Divine Life—all these endeavors bear the stamp of a 
higher influence than mere human effort, and all show the 
glinting rays of a dawn full of hope and promise. The reac- 
tion in our own country—a mere oscillation of that of the 
old—is of more recent date. Its incipient and progressive 
stages can be distinctly traced in the memory of living man. 
It is not as wide in extent, nor as pronounced in vigor, as 
that in the mother country. This is readily accounted for. 
First, on the ground that we are too much engrossed in the 
hurry and push of daily life to give such matters more than 
a passing attention. Principally, however, because we do not 
live in environments whose very atmosphere is surcharged 
with the hauntingly sacred memories of a Catholic ancestry, 
where every ivy-clad ruin and sunlit cathedral spire stands 
in mute eloquence, like the Pompeian sentinel, a pathetic re- 
minder not only of the days of knighthood and minstrelsy, 
but of the abandoned faith and vanished piety. The introduc- 
tion of the surplice, the cross-crowned church, the passing of 
the communion table, the substitution of the altar, the tenta- 
tive employment of candles, the bolder innovation of sacer- 
dotal vestments, the furtive prayers for the dead, the surrep- 
titious use of holy water, the mass, the clandestine confession, 
the veering from the name minister to that of priest, the 
tabooing of its corporate name Protestant Episcopal, the 
temerarious appropriation of the name Catholic—with but a 
triflingly slight accentual variation on the first syllable—who 
does not recount the evolution in all its timorous and covert 
stages ? 


A HARBOR FILLED WITH DERELICTS. 


However, this movement forms but one of a number of 
branches of the church, and at first sight would appear to the 
uninitiated rather as a speculative study on the “ philosophy 
of clothes” belonging to the province of Herr Teufelsdrockh, 
than of interest to the ordinary reader. The clearly defined 
battle-lines of this one branch brings into bold and _ hostile 
relief its ecclesiastical adversaries in the same church. Above 
all it emphasizes and accentuates, with an overpowering sense 
of conviction, the absence of unity, even uniformity, which the 
logical mind must expect, and which always typifies the handi- 
work of God in animate or inanimate creation, and all the 
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more in his kingdom on earth—the Church. The Anglican 
Church and its own children shall stand up to give testimony, 
the accredited servants of her sanctuary shall bear witness 
that it not only lacks all homogeneity, but is a seething 
cauldron of heterogeneous, irreconcilable, unassimilative ele- 
ments. It is the refuge of every color and shade of religious 
thought—the harbor that loosely anchors every ecclesiastical 
derelict that cannot find a mooring elsewhere, the inviting 
beach where all the flotsam and jetsam tossed on the sea of 
doubt, dissent, and negation is washed ashore. “It has re- 
mained open,” says Professor Allen, its leading American his- 
torian, “to all tides of religious thought which have swept over 
the nation; it has been able to retain in its fold those whom 
no other form of organized Christianity could tolerate.’”’* 
More trenchant and specific is the indictment of Professor 
Momerie, of England. “There is not one single doctrine or 
ceremony,” writes this author to an American public, “in re- 
gard to which the clergy are agreed. The views which they 
hold are divergent oftentimes to the point of contradiction. 
Some of the clergy, for instance, adopt the expiatory view of 
the atonement, and believe that Christ’s vicarious suffering 
‘satisfied the justice of God’ and saved us from hell. Others 
look upon this theory as no better than ‘a doctrine of devils.’” 
He allows the plummet of his remorseless examination to 
sound the full depth of the decline of faith when he continues, 
in the same article, that there “is not complete agreement 
among the clergy even in regard to the value and importance 
of the Christian religion; for one well-known divine—Canon 
Taylor—emphatically asserts the superior efficacy under certain 
circumstances of the religion of Mohammed.”’+ Its own 
thoughtful members find but scant comfort in Dr. Schaff’s 
delicate flattery, that the Anglican Church “ has more outward 
uniformity than inward unity.” But in this he is flatly contra- 
dicted by the official utterances of the church. “ After two 
hundred and eighty years,” says Dr. McConnell, an authori- 
tative voice in the history of the church, “the assembled 
bishops of the whole Pan-Anglican Communion have recorded 
their judgment that uniformity in discipline and worship is not 
only not to be compelled, but not to be expected.”+ How 
could this uniformity be maintained? By the Prayer Book? 
But Dean Stanley said and proved “that if a literal accepta- 


* The Continuity of Christian Thought, fourth edition, p. 324. 
+ The Forum, vol. xi. pp. 302-304. } History of the American Episcopal Church, p.12, 
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tion of the Prayer Book were required of the priests of the 
Church of England, a// must come out, from the Archbishop 
at Lambeth and Bishopsthorpe down to the humblest curate 
in Wales and Westmoreland?” * Perhaps by falling back on 
primatial decisions? The Primate of England made a deci- 
sion, fresh in the memory of every reader, before promulgating 
which he prudently disavowed imparting to it a legislative 
character—and with what result? Canon Knox-Little, as 
spokesman for a party, tells us emphatically that the “Lam- 
beth opinion cannot stand. Its inaccuracies and mistakes are 
being every day more and more exposed.” + 

How can we picture a unity, even uniformity, where, in the 
language of one of the conspicuous figures of American Epis- 
copalianism, we confronted ‘in one parish a celibate priest of- 
ficiating in cope and chasuble, while in the next a married 
priest held forth in his coat, while his wife wore the embroidered 
vestment for a petticoat’ ?+ How can an inquiring soul arrive 
at even the dimmest perception of certitude when such a 
battle-scarred and doughty champion as Dr. Littledale, with 
evident irritation, informs us that the very charter of the 
church’s existence is “ A piece of deliberately ambiguous com- 
promise”? And the man threading his way through the innu- 
merable sects in search of a religion, what hope is held out to 
him when one of England’s most illustrious sons, Lord 
Chatham, recommends the Established Church because it has 
a “Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian 
clergy’? How can the starved soul, tottering under the ac- 
cumulating weight of doubt, find solace and repose in such 
confessions of impotence as that of Principal Tulloch—“ that 
the spirit of the church is not and never has been definite and 
consistent” . . . that it is “‘undogmatic and adaptive” ?§ 
And when a disillusion awaits the truth-seeker who sees in 
his church the One, Holy, Catholic Apostolic Church, “the 
Faith handed down by the Saints,” to be awakened by another 
Anglican, and with a prodigious display of evidence told “ that 
nothing . . . can be doctrinally or historically plainer than 
that the theology of the Thirty-nine Articles is the theology 
of the Confession of Augsburg’’?| Even the sceptic, the 
embers of whose declining faith still show fitful glimmerings, 
must they not be totally extinguished when he hears one of 

* Contemporary Review, vol. lix. p. 570. 

+ Ibid., November, 1899, p. 656. t McConnell, w¢ suf., p. 11. 


§ Luther and other Reformers, p. 340, third edition. 
| Beard, The Reformation ; Hibbert Lectures, 1883, pp. 315-327. 
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the ordained ministers of the church shout from the house- 
tops that “the appointed Lessons and Psalms, portions of the 
Bible,” listened to Sunday after Sunday, are “ inhuman, inde- 
cent, and false,” and, playing into the hands of baldest infidelity, 
deplore the fact that “the rigmarole goes on with hardly a 
lifted voice to protest or demand that the Prayer Book be re- 
vised’? * And when a chivalrous attempt is made by the brave 
and sincere few + to protect and vindicate the sacred heritage of 
a common Christianity, a popular preacher with churlish flip- 
pancy finds the effort screamingly amusing, and with a scowl- 
ing cynicism that would not have discredited Voltaire drawls, 
“Tt interests and amuses me greatly”! t 


‘“* AMBIGUOUS COMPROMISE” THE ONLY REFUGE, 


After such public and official pronouncements, coming from 
the very seats of the prophets, from the very bosom of the 
church, who with any pretence to seriousness can entertain the 
thought that unity or uniformity could be found in a church 
which Carlyle in his unique vocabulary would describe as 
“monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticulate as the voice of chaos.” 
It must be borne in mind that this “voice of chaos” is not 
the product of modern development, but is found and heard 
in all periods of its history. What does Latimer mean when, 
three centuries ago at the cradle of the Reformation, the 
infant still in swaddling clothes, instead of crooning sweet 
lullabies, is reproached as “a mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch 

, partly popery and partly true religion mingled to- 
gether.”§ The language is ungracious because he himself was 
one of its wet-nurses, knew its paternity, knew that the halt- 
ing, indistinct, stammering speech was a congenital impedi- 
ment, which even now has not yielded to centuries of treatment. 
When furthermore he completes the above sentence, chiding 
the royal offspring of Henry VIII. in language so coarse that 
modern type would not dare reproduce it, his conduct becomes, 
to use an Anglo-Saxon colloquialism, simply horrid. What 
language would he employ now, seeing the theological tug-of- 
war between Ritualism and Broad-Churchism, with all the other 
isms as interested, amused, hilarious spectators? 

A year or two ago Harold Frederic caused considerable 
merriment, and some unfavorable comment, by an epigram, in 
which he defines the main characteristics of the Anglican 


*M. K. Schermerhorn, New York Sun, October 27, 1899. +In Church Defence. 
} New York Sun, November 24, 1899. 
§ Latimer's ILI. Sermons preached before King Edward V/., p. 447, Parker Soc. Publ. 
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Church to consist in an “irreducible minimum of dogmatic 
theology and an artistic elaboration of ritual.” Though verg- 
ing on truth, the association of ideas certainly has not the 
authority of a truism. The Ritualists disclaim such an alliance 
even more vehemently than the Broad-Churchmen resent the 
implied insult. The attitude of the Anglican Church here is most 
perplexing. It seems singularly inconsequent, not to say inex- 
plicable, that the fullest scope of thought and action should 
be allowed.to Broad-Churchmen, and the Ritualist be corralled 
in a circumscribed limit; that the one should enjoy the amplest 
privileges of ecclesiastical citizenship, and the other be kept in 
a nursing state of pupilage. It may be variously explained: 
by the frictions and collisions of the latter with their bishops, 
whom they are oath-bound to obey, who usually are of a 
different school than themselves, and who as loyal Britons and 
Conscript Fathers must look to it that the prerogatives of the 
Establishment remain intact, that refractory spirits be summar- 
ily dealt with, and the Protestantism of the Realm triumphantly 
upheld. The Ritualists, as Bishop Wilberforce said many years 
ago, were men who “with great outward asceticism were ruled 
by an unmortified will.” It makes the lot of a bishop most 
embarrassing, vexatious, if not whimsical, to an outsider. Fora 
Broad-Church bishop to be told by Dr. Littledale “that every 
bishop who acts as a Protestant’”—that is, obeys the formu- 
laries—“ is a traitor to his order, either from ignorance or 
wilful disloyalty, and is thoroughly despised by those who are 
happy to use him as a tool against the church he has sworn to 
obey,” * does not tend to even a bishop’s peace of mind; and 
we can conjecture the horror, consternation, and baffled rage 
that banished the suave benignity of the Ritualistic bishop 
when Dr. Arnold in contentious tone claimed that “to insist 
on the necessity of episcopacy is exactly like insisting on the 
necessity of circumcision. . . .”+ Dean Alford celebrated 
his escape from the Bishop’s Bench by gleefully laying his 
Greek Testament aside, preening his wings for a poetical flight, 
with the result that this charming and instructive ditty re- 
warded his toil: 


“I’m glad I’m not a Bishop, 
To have to walk in gaiters 
And get my conduct pull’d about 
By democratic dictators. 


* Dr. Littledale, Assays on Questions of the Day, p. 25, 1869. 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, by Rev. A. P, Stanley, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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From Langley down to Sodor, 
From Exeter to Lincoln, 

They’ve knots to cut, or to unite, 
Would make me mad to think on.” 


RITUALISM IS THE CINDERELLA. 


The lot of the Ritualist is even more elegiac and plaintive. 
It is a continuous vacillation between conscientious scruples 
and sworn duties, between shuffling evasion and reluctant obe- 
dience, between stubborn contumacy and ecclesiastical censure. 
Compromise is the only avenue of escape. 

In the second place, though the Anglican Church “nursed 
at her breasts Calvinistic Puritans, Arminian Methodists, liberal 
Latitudinarians, and Romanizing Tractarians”*—so, at least, 
says Dr. Schaff—her maternal solicitude for the latter, “like 
one born out of due time,” was never cordially affectionate—in 
fact, it savored strongly of the step-mother’s love. In the mot- 
ley elements constituting the Anglican household Ritualism was 
and is the Cinderella. Has not the church with instinctive 
horror shrunk from Popery? Has not even the vaguely 
reminiscent and dimly obscure, if they bore but the faint echo or 
outline of Roma Immortalis, fallen under her maternal frown, 
and the most harmless coquetry with her been rewarded by 
the peremptory infliction of the “forty stripes save one”? 
The divinity of our Lord may be assailed, but woe to the 
malefactor who bears the odor of incense; Holy Scripture may 
be discarded as a legendary myth-book, but drastic measures 
threaten the use of confession; eternal punishment may be 
remanded to the credulous, but it would, presuming its availa- 
bility, be meted out to the miscreant who would suggest the 
invocation of saints; the Blessed Trinity may be rejected as a 
relic of medieval scholasticism, but the episcopal fulmination 
smites the man who will offer public prayers for the dead; the 
miraculous birth, the resurrection, the ascension of our Lord 
may be explained away as the phantasmal delusions of uncul- 
tivated fishermen, but censure, dire and instant, falls upon the 
culprit who dips his sacrilegious finger in holy water. It would 
seem what Lord Clarendon designates as the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Scotch—“their whole religion consists in hatred 
of Popery”+—can hardly be misapplied to English Protest- 


antism. 
* Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. p. 593. 
t Edinburgh Review, vol. xliv. p. 38. 
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INCONSISTENCIES OF THE RITUALISTS. 


It may be remonstrated that the Ritualists battle fearlessly 
and courageously, in the face of a formidable breastwork of 
opposition, under continual and raking fire, at great sacrifice of 
personal comfort and popularity, to counteract these crying 
evils. Few Catholics, no matter what hesitancy they have in 
crediting the sincerity of their convictions, impugn the purity 
of their motives or underrate their spiritualizing influence. 
They are usually men of piety, zeal, energy, and ability. The 
results of their self-denying labors among the poor and wretched 
stand in marked contrast to the obsequious truckling of their 
clashing brethren to the rich and influential. All the same, in 
the estimation of reflective minds in their own church, and 
certainly in the estimation of all reflective minds outside of it, 
their position, to put it in all charity, seems anomalous, un. 
real, illogical. To imitate the Catholic Church in every rubric, 
contrary to episcopal command; to inculcate nearly all her 
doctrines, thinly veneered, in direct violation of their church’s 
official decisions ; to copy most of her private devotions, in op- 
position to the emphatic teachings of the Prayer Book; to 
masquerade in her vestments, satirized by their spiritual fathers 
in the faith as “ridiculous trifles and relics of the Amorites, 

comical stage dresses”; to parody (the word is used 
in no offensive sense) Holy Mass, the mere hearing of which, 
not to mention the saying, was punished by the severest penal 
inflictions*; to speak in patronizing unctuousness about the 
“ Roman Obedience,” “ Sister Church,""—all would be deliciously 
humorous if the object involved were not ineffably sacred ; all 
would be prayerfully welcomed by the devout Catholic were 
the whole evolved claim not impalpable, imponderable, impossi- 
ble ; all would promise the widest extension of God’s Kingdom 
on earth were it not that they sold their birthright, forfeited 
their inheritance by disowning their Mother. The Scotsman’s 
prayer, “O Lord, gie us a gude conceit o’ oursels,” applies as 
an answered prayer to those who appropriated all the above, 
and then claimed it by the rights of imprescriptible inheritance. 

The attitude is strange and incongruous; it baffles all charita- 
ble, even serious solution. It almost unconsciously reminds 

* 23 Eliz. C. ‘ What availeth it,” says Cranmer, ‘‘ to take away beads, pardons, pilgrim- 
ages, and such other like Popery, so long as the two chief roots remain unpulled up? . 
but the very body of the tree . . . isthe Popish doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 


Real Presence of Christ’s Flesh and Blood in the Sacrament of the Altar (as they call it) and 
of the Sacrifice and Oblation of the quick and the dead.” (Quoted Contemp. Rev., Dec., 


1898, p. 786.) 
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one of a very clever illustration made by Zangwill, in one of 
his lectures on dramatic art, in which, if memory plays no 
freak, he draws a distinction between art and realism. ‘‘ When 
I want to amuse my servant,” he remarks with droll gravity, 
“TI send her to a play that contains a steam-engine and a 
snow-storm. She can see both by looking out of the window, 
but it delights her to see them in the wrong place.” With no 
attempt at facetiousness, is not the analogy between the ser- 
vant and the Ritualist startlingly real? He would only have to 
go into the Catholic Church to see the full and sacred reality, 
which he can now only grasp as a figment of the imagination ; 
he could as a free agent and consistent worshipper kneel before 
God’s altar and participate in the holy functions there enacted, 
whereas now he cannot do so unless he makes mental com- 
promise, disobeys his ordinary, and performs a purely mimetic 
réle. “It was scarcely possible,” are the indignant words of 
Thomas Arnold, “that they could subscribe honestly to the 
opinion of men whom they hate,”* referring to those who are 
in hostile opposition to their spiritual forefathers and repudiate 
and revile what they esteemed holy and sacred, and hold up 
to reverence what they denounced as superstition and cursed 
as idolatry. 

The healthy consensus of mankind, irrespective of denomi- 
national lines, has long since questioned the propriety, the 
consistency—we will not push the question closer—of preferring 
the wrong place with its factitious accessories and accompani- 
ments to the Living Reality with its Divine Immanence. 

Spinoza somewhere says that there are two kinds of laws: 
those that appeal to reason, which are strong; those that ap- 
peal to reason and the common affections, which are invinci- 
ble. Neither of these two criterions strengthen the Ritualists’ 
title to Catholicity. The mere arbitrary usurpation and flam- 
boyant parade of a name gives as little pre-emptive right to 
itas the sans-culotte’s affectionate invitation to the first passer- 
by, “ Be my brother, or I’ll cut thy throat,” made him a philan- 
thropist. History has rendered its verdict—a verdict that still 
remains irreversible after three centuries of uncontested validity 
—that the English Reformation, in all its intents and purposes, 
was distinctly, typically, absolutely Protestant ; that in its blind, 
iconoclastic fury it tried to stamp out every trace and vestige 
of what it now claims as its rightful, indisputable inheritance. 
Or, to borrow the language of a leading English periodical re- 


* Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, by A. P, Stanley, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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flecting the ripest national thought, “there was a time when 
she was universally regarded as the natural leader of the 
churches of the Reformation; when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury enjoyed a kind of informal patriarchate of Protestantism ; 
when ministers of foreign Protestant churches found a ready 
welcome within her pale, and when no difficulty would have 
been raised against their ministering in her churches.”* The 
verdict of history is ratified by Macaulay, Green, Hallam, 
Child, Brewer, Blunt, Short—every historian of weight and 
trustworthiness in England. The appeal to reason vanishes 
into empty pretence. The common affections of the people are 
not with their church; from the archbishop at Lambeth down to 
the rustic in the most isolated shire her members are not in 
sympathy with her, and would oppose the fiction of her 
Catholicity by every legitimate obstacle or revolutionary force. 


GULF BETWEEN PARTIES WIDENING. 


The gulf between the contending and hostile branches is 
daily widening and deepening, and to such a tension has it 
come that many anticipate a crisis, and a crisis that will shake 
the church from centre to circumference, perhaps even be fol- 
lowed by disintegration. And yet, unless the unprecedented 
happens, the latter contingency seems remote. An organization 
which has always permitted a boundless elasticity of dogmatic 
belief and a riotous liberty of ecclesiastical discipline unparal- 
leled in the annals of any sect or denomination, even paraded 
this comprehensive and adaptive pliancy as a birthmark, will 
continue to yield. It will hardly go into ecclesiastical liquida- 
tion, or dissolve the ill-assorted partnership, as long as the 
principal member of the firm—the English Government—de- 
clares regular and remunerative dividends. Dogmatic bank- 
ruptcy, like moral bankruptcy, hardly entails a consequent loss 
of life. ‘“‘The Church of England,” in the language of Profes- 
sor Momerie, already quoted, “is within measurable distance 
of dissolution. In fifty or a hundred years’ time, unless it un- 
dergoes a radical change, it will practically have ceased to 
exist. There may still be an institution comprising bishops, 
priests, and deacons, but it will appeal exclusively to the in- 
tellectual dregs of the community, and could only, therefore, 
in the bitterest irony be called a National Church.” + 

We hardly think this a Cassandra vaticination when the 
interval during which this dissolution should occur covers the 


* Contemporary Review, vol. xlvii. p. 74. + Ibid., vol. lix. p. §70 
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space of a century. Haweis, another Anglican luminary of no 
small magnitude, claims “that nothing short of a frank and 
radical reformation of doctrine, at least as radical as the 
English Reformation, is required” in the present crisis; “all,” 
he further alleges, “ hear the shouting of the foe, and they bury 
their heads deeper in the sand.” We are unkind enough to 
think that this most effective ostrich method, found so advan. 
tageous during the past, will be adopted in the future. How- 
ever, the smell of Transvaal smokeless powder deadens the 
smell of Lambeth frankincense momentarily, and further de- 
velopments may be expected after the present armistice. 

One of the cleverest and most readable of English essayists, 
Augustin Birrel, has his own peculiar way of looking at the 
Anglican Church. “If the Ark of Peter won’t hoist the Union 
Jack "—is his witty manner of putting it—“ John Bull must have 
an Ark of his own, with patriotic clergy of his own manufac. 
ture tugging at the oar, and with nothing foreign in the hold 
save some old porter.”* Abstracting from the cargo, we think 
that this Ark, with its captains manacled and gagged, the crew 
in a state of mutiny, the chart and compass thrown over- 
board, with the tug of State towing it whither it lists, would 
be a most unsafe vessel to cross the ocean of life with. Should 
it ever be separated from the tug, the storm-riven, rudderless 
boat would come to an early shipwreck. 

It is related of the late Dr. Nevin, the leader of the Mer- 
cersburg movement, whose leanings to the church were most 
pronounced, and who, according to Déllinger, then in his 
palmiest day, was “the only (Protestant) theologian of any 
importance living in America,’ + that having evidently lost his 
theological bearings, drifting about aimlessly, if not hopelessly, 
was waited upon by some kind, well-meaning friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. They threw out gentle intima- 
tions that a warm and hospitable welcome would await him 
there. “No, gentlemen,” said the stern old logician, who never 
knew what a compromise with conscience was,—“ no, gentle- 
men, if I see shipwreck is inevitable, I prefer hailing that 
staunch, full-rigged, majestic vessel with the cross, keys, and 
tiara on its prow, before jumping overboard and trusting my- 
self to the mercy of a plank.” The story may be apocryphal, 
though it comes from a well-authenticated source and is char- 
acteristic of the man. But it points a moral. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


* Res Judicate passim. + Kirche u. Kirchen, p. 327, 1861. 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO NAZARETH ON 
HORSEBACK. 


BY ETHEL NAST. 


PUR final preparations were completed. We took 

a last fond look from our balcony, hung high 

over the white-domed houses of the Holy City; 

then, hurrying along the echoing corridors of 

the monastery, joined the cavalcade, which was 

awaiting us in the narrow street that threads its zigzag course 
by the entrance of Casa Nova. 

It was a motley conglomeration of horses, baggage, and 
turbaned figures that choked the narrow passage and seemed 
entangled in inextricable confusion, but at last the bulky 
figure of Totorée, the guide, on a pack-horse, emerged from 
the chaos; after him his son and the muleteer; then our party, 
and finally the Franciscan Brother who was to accompany us 
as body-guard. The listless crowd that had collected to see 
us off parted to let us pass, and waving a final good-by to 
our friends at the monastery, we wended our way along’ the 
silent streets, out the Damascus gate, along the road that 
leads to Nazareth. 

From the brow of the hill of Scopus we turned to take a 
last view of Jerusalem, crowning in embattled strength the 
sacred hills. All the undying interest of that picture, with its 
shimmering aureole of gilded dome and gleaming spire, 
stamped itself in a life-long memory in our hearts. The day 
seemed darker as its light set behind the ridge, and the dusty 
road and barren hills stretched in a sombre vista of desolation 
before us. 

The land of Judea is indeed cursed; the fields are sown 
with stones, and the grain forced its sickly growth among them 
wherever the flowers had not usurped the soil. 

It was a slow, tedious march picking a footing over the 
gullies and rocks that made the common highway, but the 
horses, choosing their ground with instinctive accuracy, never 
slipped nor stumbled. 

Our first halt was at El Bireh, where tradition records that 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, when en route for Naza- 

VOL, LXX.—29 
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reth, first remarked the absence of Jesus, who had remained 
in the Temple disputing with the Doctors. 

We strolled about the wretched hovels of the village with 
a retinue of half the population at our heels. They were a 
friendly, picturesque lot, and by the aid of signs and excla- 
mations, we managed to maintain an animated conversation. 
The female members of the community wear their inheritance, 
in coin, in a circle about the head, making a peculiarly effec- 
tive head-dress. 

We were soon in the saddle again riding along the crest of 
the hill, in sight of the ancient Bethel perched on an eleva- 
tion to the east. As we descended into the valley the route 
was very trying, leading for a long distance through the bed 
of a stream, and then a miry bottom, where we floundered 
about in imminent danger of a mud bath, 

Gifna was finally discerned nestling smilingly on a wooded 
slope, and as the sun set sombred into a purple glow, we drew 
up at the curé’s house and asked for a night’s lodging. It 
was a rambling stone structure of two stories, built around a 
court, and adjoined by the church. We were given comforta- 
ble quarters, and after partaking of a hearty meal from our 
stock of provisions, turned in for the night. 

At five o’clock in the morning came a rousing rap, that 
startled us out of the sweetest of slumbers; but as we had a 
nine hours’ march before us, there was no time for delays. 

An hour later we were riding over the mountains in the 
brisk, cool mountain air, with the sleeping valleys far beneath 
us—Judea mantled in mist that lay a cold, gray shroud over 
her desolation, and the verdant plains of Samaria smiling in 
the flush of early spring. From time to time our way led by 
a deserted khan, with a bubbling spring, whose usefulness was 
mostly restricted to feeding the thirsty flowers and grasses 
about its brink. Upon emerging into the valley we passed a 
band of Russian pilgrims, toiling along on foot, with an occa- 
sional donkey to carry the aged and infirm. 

Shiloh lies off the main road in the midst of well-cultivated 
fields. Flowers and tendrils of every hue and variety conse- 
crate the site as a shrine of loveliness; but the ruins rise 
gaunt and naked from the earth, devoid of beauty, bereft of 
grandeur, affording no key-note into the past memories of the 
famous place. 

Noon found us amid the olive groves of Sewiha, so we ate 
our luncheon under the trees, and spread our rugs in the cool 
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shade to enjoy a quiet siesta. The balmy breezes came to us 
freighted with perfume from the countless wild flowers nodding 
from every hillock and hollow. Our dreamy vision wandered 
from their prismatic hues to the azure of the sky and the pur- 
ple mountains lighting up the horizon, to the silvery gray of 
the hoary branches above our heads, and the symphony of 
color lulled us into dreamland. 

The Great Hermon’s snowy crest came in view in the 
course of the afternoon, then Mount Gerizim, and after a toil- 
some climb over a mountain range we rode down into the 
broad plain of Mackhua, where Abraham erected an altar to 
the Lord, where Jacob pitched his tents, and’ where Joseph 
sought his brethren. The fields were covered with waving 
grain, and here and there were scattered groups of merry 
children and dark-eyed women clearing out the weeds. At the 
extremity of the plain, where the valley of Nablous curves 
around Mount Gerizim, we rode across the inheritance of 
Joseph and rested at Jacob’s Well. Pilgrims were coming and 
going; phantoms of past ages, back to the twilight of time, 
mingled in the throng; but the mind and heart were centred 
on one vision—Christ seated on the brink, saying to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘ Give me to drink,” 

Further up the valley the tomb of Joseph lay amid the 
fields, but it was growing late, so we rode direct to Nablous. 
The clatter of our horses’ hoofs through the streets was a sig- 
nal for the attention and interest of every one within hearing 
distance. Some watched us sullenly, others scowled, and an 
occasional urchin threw stones in contempt, cursing, with volu- 
ble eloquence, ourselves, our fathers, and forefathers back to 
Adam. 

We had no more than entered the monastery court when a 
brace of police came and demanded our passports. We thought 
they looked disappointed when they found everything in order 
and had no excuse for making a disturbance. After a short 
rest we joined a party of “White Fathers” from Central 
Africa in a stroll through the town. Many of the streets are 
dark, vaulted passages running beneath the projecting houses. 
On emerging from one of them we found ourselves in a dirty, 
ill-smelling court, at one end of which was a vestibule giving 
ingress into the Samaritan synagogue. We were fortunate in 
arriving in time to witness their peculiar rite. 

The room was small and whitewashed, and the walls lined 
with a shouting, howling congregation of men and boys, robed 
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in white, swaying their bodies back and forth, and wildly 
gesticulating with head and arms. The Patriarch stood in the 
centre chanting before the ancient Pentateuch, and offered the 
book from time to time to be kissed. They took no heed of 
our inquisitive faces peering in at the doorway, and, in fact, 
seemed solely absorbed in rivalling one another in discordant 
sounds and energetic movements. 

The inhabitants of Nablous are noted for their fanaticism, 
which finds vent in frequent outbursts against the Christians. 
In a recent disturbance they mobbed the monastery, breaking 
the windows and battering down the doors, and were only pre- 
vented from wreaking their fury on the inmates by the timely 
arrival of the soldiers. 

We passed a restless night, haunted by discordant cries and 
phantoms of murderous Turks, and it was with a feeling of 
relief that we rode out of the sleeping town the next morning, 
up the valley and across the mountains to Sebastiyeh. A 
populous town crowned this site in the days of Herod the 
Great, and the ruins scattered about the fields and amid the 
hovels testify to its former importance. Tradition records that 
St. John the Baptist was beheaded and buried where the Cru- 
saders erected the present basilica on the foundations of a still 
earlier one. Its dimensions and ruined magnificence contrast 
strangely with the mean and sordid surroundings, and the em- 
blazoned crosses on the walls are a startling background to 
the turbaned Mussulmans worshipping in the shrines. 

After lunching at Jeba we rode to Bethulia, the home of 
Judith, rising on a fortified eminence in the plain of Sanur, 
then over the difficult mountain pass, where we were obliged 
to lead our horses owing to the slippery slabs of stone that 
paved the route. As evening closed in around us we came to 
a deep and narrow valley, intersected by a brawling stream, 
and the splash of the water and the cooling shades were de- 
lightfully refreshing after the unusual heat of the day. 

Jenin lay at the end of the pass, and we halted for the 
night at the only quarters that the place afforded—a small 
whitewashed building, consisting of four rooms and placarded 
with five big black letters that spelled—Hotel. 

The beds were made as attractive as possible with white 
sheets and chintz coverlets; but experience had sapped our 
faith in fair appearances, so we improvised a couch with chairs 
and satchels, and rolling ourselves in the rugs, lay our weary 
limbs upon them and slept the sleep of the wicked. 
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It was no hardship to respond to the early summons the 
next morning, and by five o’clock we were cantering across the 
plain of Esdrelon in the direction of Mount Hermon. We 
passed through Jezrahel and saw the traditional sight of Na- 
both’s vineyard, that Jezabel so fatally coveted. A party of 
women from the village met us on the. hill-side on their way 
from the spring. We were treading upon soil bearing the im- 
print of a thousand stirring memories; we were gazing on 
scenes hallowed by countless associations of the bygone times; 
and these women with their water-jugs filled the 7é/e that had 
been enacted by the women of these hills from immemorial 
time, revivified all that was dead and toneless in the past, and 
made it a living, tangible thing that breathed with ourselves 
in the sunlit present. 

Rounding a spur of Mount Hermon we came to the dilapi- 
dated village of Nain, and, as the heat was excessive, we rested 
for an hour or two in the shade of the church commemorating 
the raising to life of the widow’s son. But the beautiful knoll 
of Mount Thabor, gleaming in ethereal radiance in the blue 
atmosphere, lured us onward across the plain, and we were 
soon toiling up the steep ascent, holding on to our horses’ 
manes to avoid falling off backwards. The trail to the summit 
mounted up the rocky heights in a succession of steps, worn 
smooth by time and affording a precarious foot-hold. The only 
habitations on the mountain are the Franciscan and Greek 
monasteries, and on reaching the summit we rode to the former 
through a grove of ancient oak-trees. The spacious court-yard 
was enclosed by a wall, and the buildings rose on the edge of 
a precipice descending in terraces to the plains. 

We were hot and tired after the climb, but soon regained 
our forces in the invigorating air and started for a ramble 
among the ruins of the ancient churches, built by St. Helena 
on the site of the Transfiguration. They cover a large area 
back of the monastery. Here and there only the ground-plan 
is traceable, but in some instances the walls rise to a height of 
several feet. Climbing upon an elevation, we commanded a 
magnificent survey of the surrounding country. 

The plain of Esdrelon lay at our feet carpeted in variegated 
tones of green that outlined the pastures and the fields of 
grain stretching in luxuriant verdure over its vast expanse. 
All about circled majestic mountains: Hermon’s snowy crest, 
the b!ue chain of Hauran from beyond the Jordan, the lofty 
heights of Carmel rising from the sea. Off on the horizon, 
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where land and sky meet, stretched a ribbon of light, the 
blue Mediterranean, and nestling in the cup of the hills 
slept the lake of Genesareth, mirroring the sky in its placid 
depths. The Mount of Beatitudes raised its knoll above the 
intervening heights. The Precipice of. Nazareth fell sheer to 
the plain, and here and there gleamed villages in the valleys and 
on the mountain tops—Nain and Endor and many a historic 
name that bore some record of the ancient times. It was a 
panorama of surpassing beauty and untold interest, that chroni- 
cled some of the saddest and some of the fairest pages in the 
history of mankind. | 

The descent of Mount Thabor on horseback was too haz- 
ardous, so we were up betimes the next morning to make the 
descent on foot, and reached Tiberias before the heat of the 
day had set in. The ride across the rugged foot-hills was 
monotonous, but at Kahr Sabt a rich and fertile valley oe 
in a charming vista before us. The ragged women and 
children of the village collected about us as we wended our 
way through the labyrinth of wretched hovels, and we had not 
proceeded far down the hill when we were followed by a party 
of eight Arabs, superbly mounted and looking more like per- 
sonages from some Eastern court than inhabitants from the 
village we had left. They were armed to the teeth with 
knives and pistols, and rode their thoroughbreds with a match- 
less grace that was enhanced by their picturesque robes and 
turbans. The spokesman of the party, who knew a little 
French and said he had been a Chasseur d’Afrique in the French 
army, commented on the pleasure he and his companions felt 
in meeting us, and hoped we would not object to their riding 
in our company. We knew the repute of these people for 
brigandage, and that only the preceding week a merchant 
had been despoiled here of all his possessions, even to the 
clothes on his back, so we gave an unwilling assent. Totorée 
finally adopted the ruse of resting the horses to get rid of 
them, so we dismounted and they continued into the valley. 
They had not proceeded far when they also dismounted. The 
Franciscan, who had been a soldier and who was the only 
martial figure in our party, loaded the sole pistol in our pos- 
session and placed it in a conspicuous place in his belt. We 
then mounted again and, to our dismay, the Arabs mounted 
also as soon as they saw us, and*loitered on the road until we 
came up to them. They kept with us some distance up the 
valley, and then, for some reason or other, either fearing we 
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were too well armed or had nothing worth the risk of robbing, 
they finally turned back and left us to pursue our way in 
peace. 

At noon we found ourselves on the summit of a high ridge, 
and came to a sudden halt at the first glimpse of the outlook 
disclosed to view. We were high above the sea of Galilee. 
How that name soothes the ear, and lingers on the lips, and 
vibrates through the heart! We repeated it over and over 
again as we looked far below over the blue expanse of water, with 
the encircling hills and the gleaming villages along the shores, 

After an hour’s steep descent we reached Tiberias and rode 
at once to the monastery, situated on the water’s edge, where 
we ate a hurried luncheon and then prepared for the sail to 
Capharnaum. The bark was roughly built, with oars for six 
rowers and a curiously fashioned sail. As there was no wind 
the men took to the oars, and we were soon speeding along 
within a few yards of the barren shores. At Magdala a stiff 
breeze blew up, created by a gap in the hills, and under full 
sail we headed across the sea to Capharnaum. Owing to the 
rocky beach in this vicinity we landed with difficulty and be- 
gan to look around for some evidence of the former town. 
Some low buildings of the Franciscan fathers cover the site, 
but all ruins are buried again as soon as discovered, owing to 
the difficulty with the Turkish government in regard to ex- 
cavations. A record is made of each new discovery, and then 
all traces are removed until the enactment of more favorable 
laws. 

There are some broken capitals and columns peeping out 
here and there from the soil, but naught else to aid the im- 
agination in picturing what Capharnaum was in the days when 
Christ walked in its midst. 

On our return we landed at Bethesda. It is a deserted 
place, and in the evening glow seems strangely pathetic in its 
loneliness. We sat on the beach gathering shells, and dreaming 
all the while of the eyes that had looked upon these shores and 
the foot-prints that had consecrated them. 

As we drifted home in the twilight the breezes whispered 
echoes of the Voice that had sounded here, and, in the sunset 
hues lighting the gloaming with a wondrous radiance, we 


dreamed we saw visions of the One who had so often sailed . 


upon the sea, who had stilled the waves and walked upon the 
waters. Then the night closed in around us and the moonlight 
enshrouded all in a silvery veil. We heard again the swish of 
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the water against the bark, the thud of the oars in the locks, 
and the grating of the keel on the beach. We were back at 
Tiberias. We enjoyed a magnificent prospect the next morn. 
ing, mounting the hills on the way to Nazareth. After a rough 
climb a high plateau was reached where the site of the Multi- 
plication of the Loaves and Fishes is located, and shortly after 
the road circled around the base of the Mount of Beatitudes. 
Early in the forenoon Cana came in view, picturesquely situated 
on the hillslope. We drew up at the little church built in 
commemoration of the Marriage Feast, and had refreshments 
in the adjoining monastery. The goal of our pilgrimage was 
only two hours’ ride distant and we were eager to press for- 
ward, so, after a short rest, we resumed the march over a 
rough and difficult road, keeping expectant eyes on the ever- 
widening vista for the first glimpse of Nazareth. The road 
finally made a broad sweep around the ridge, and there, in an 
amphitheatre of mountains, lay the little town, with its white 
houses clinging to the slopes, and its narrow streets radiating 
over the plateau. We descended in a zigzag course «and en- 
tered the village by the Fountain of the Blessed Virgin. Num- 
bers of women were congregated there gossiping with one an- 
other as they filled their water-jugs. This is the only spring 
in Nazareth, and the scene we looked upon has been daily re- 
hearsed during the hundreds of years that the village has been 
clustered about its life-giving source. But for ourselves, to 
mar the reality, it might just as well have been in the days of 
the Holy Family, and the Blessed Virgin herself among the 
throng filling her water-jug to quench the thirst of Jesus and 
Joseph at work in the carpenter shop a short distance up the 
road. 

A large new building for the pilgrims is being built, but 
we were lodged in the old house, a picturesque stone structure 
with rooms opening on a veranda that looked down upon a 
bright stone-paved court where plants were grouped around a 
splashing fountain. 

That afternoon we ransacked every nook and corner of the 
little town, knowing we were treading in the foot-prints of 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph; for how often must not the avoca- 
tions of their daily lives have blessed the ways and by-ways 
with their presence! A beautiful church rises on the site of 
the Annunciation and another over the workshop of St. Joseph. 
Not far off, in a crooked little street, is the synagogue where 
our Lord taught the Jews, and from whence they dragged 
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him forth to cast him over the precipice to the north of the 
town. 

We could have whiled away many a happy day in Nazareth, 
but the boat that was to take us to Syria was almost due, so 
we left for Haifa the next morning. It took hours to reach the 
plain from our lofty situation in the mountains. By noon we 
were among the foot-hills and ate our last luncheon amid the 
olive groves, then rode along the verdant plain, through marshy 
bottoms and richly cultivated lands, to the sea. 

We did not delay in Haifa, but rode at once up the heights 
of Carmel to the monastery crowning the summit. The moun- 
tain juts far into the sea and commands a wide survey of the 
surrounding country and historic coasts. We spent a delight- 
ful hour or so roaming along the ridge gathering the wild 
flowers for which Carmel is famed, then repaired to the little 
chapel in the grotto of the prophet Elias and recited the “Te 
Deum” in thanksgiving for our successful pilgrimage. 

That night, at 9 o’clock, our ship weighed anchor and steered 
for the open sea. We sat out on deck in the starlight, watch- 
ing the shores round into bold promontory and curving bay, 
till the outlines grew dimmer and the shadows deepened, and 
all semblance of form dissolved in the mist; then the sea and 


sky met and the Holy Land lay beyond our horizon. But its 
spirit abided with us and enriched our lives with a legacy of 
precious memories that treasured a harvest of blessings for the 
coming years. 
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A HALF-CENTURY IN BIOLOGY. 


A HALF-CENTURY IN BIOLOGY. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, PH.D., M.D. 


’ HEN, some time towards the close of the next 

century perhaps, the accounts of the Nineteenth 

Century with the race shall be definitely made 

up, it will be found that the intellectual activity 

devoted to biological science represents the 

largest item of the century’s credit with mankind for this im- 

portant period. Especially will this be true of the last fifty 

years. In general this is beginning to be realized already. 

Much of the thought of the time is cast in a biological mould. 

Words and phrases from biology are finding their way not 

only into distantly kindred scientific subjects, but into general 

literature. Not only are illustrations borrowed, but allusions 

are made which assume that, practically, every reader is familiar 

with the elements of biology, and that the terms, at least, of the 

great problems of biological science no one with pretences to 
culture can afford to be entirely ignorant of. 


BIOLOGICAL TERMS IN COMMON LIFE, 


Of course this view of the all-pervading influence of biology 
is apt to be set down as the dream, and perhaps tthe desire, 
of the enthuSiast, rather than as the calm opinion of the im- 
partial observer. Even a passing glance, however, at some of 
the biological elements that have found their way into every- 
day speech will serve to show, I think, what good grounds 
there are for the claim. Such phrases as “the struggle for 
life,” “‘the survival of the fittest,” “natural and sexual selec- 
tion,” “atavism,” “crossed and direct heredity,” “ hereditary 
transmission,” “ environment,” “ parallelism,” “altruism,” “ adap- 
tation,” and the like, though technical terms of very special 
significance, have become current coin of the realm wherever 
our English tongue is spoken. Even such words as ontogeny 
and phylogeny, abiogenesis, physiogenesis, kinetogenesis, and 
the like, have a definite meaning for many who have no pre- 
tence to any special biological knowledge. The names of Dar- 
win, Wallace, Huxley, and Haeckel, to say nothing of lesser 
lights, have become universally familiar, because of the wide- 
spread interest in biological problems. 
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There is besides this a wealth of allusion to biological prin- 
ciples and theories in the current thought and ‘poetry of our 
time, that shows how the spirit of the day is influenced, though 
often it may be unconsciously, by the biology in the air. This 
influence is patent not only in the works of what, for want of 
a better term, we may call the scientific littérateurs, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Grant Allen, and the like, but in essentially 
literary men. 

“A sacred kinship I would not forego 
Binds me to all that breathes,” 


is Boyesen’s expression of the new-found consciousness that 
has come to the race in our day of a relationship in creatures 
almost undreamt of before. Sometimes the biological allusion 
is missed, perhaps, by the generality of readers. Surely John 
Boyle O’Reilly’s 


“The world was made when a man was born’”’ 


was penned with the thought in mind of the biological princi- 
ple that the individual, in his development, recapitulates the 
history of the race in the physical as well as the moral order. 
Much more of the current thought of our time is tinged in 
similar fashion than those who have not seriously considered 
the matter could very well imagine. Browning, always respon- 
sive to the human interest of the moment, is full of oft-quoted 
references to biology. Tennyson, as his admirers well know, 
though in a much less degree, has been notably influenced by 
the biology in the air. Lesser writers in their measure pay 
their tribute to the Time-spirit, whose most characteristic ma- 
terial expression would be a treatise dealing with biological 
problems. 


THE REALM OF BIOLOGY INVADED—HER TITLE USURPED. 


Biology came into her birthright among the sciences very 
late. So late, in fact, that one of the daughter sciences had 
usurped the name she was entitled to if, following the routine 
of nomenclature, she was to be named from the Greek. For the 
word biology, as has often been pointed out, fails entirely to 
express etymologically the proper subject-matter of the science 
it is used to designate. Aristotle used the word Bios—life—to 
signify the social or ethical life, not life as an expression of 
simple organic activity, as it is treated of in biology. He 
divided Bios into’ the species, a life of pleasure, a life of ambi- 
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tion, a life of thought. He divided Zoe, life, into the three spe. 
cies, vegetable, animal, and human. This is evidently the word 
that should have been selected as the root from which to 
derive the term for the science of life as we have it at present, 
but the word so derived, zodlogy, was already pre-empted when 
biology came on the scene bya science that treats of only one 
form of living things—the animals. 

When the new science of life began its real development, 
just before the middle of the century, it found not only its 
name pre-empted, but its proper subject-matter practically taken 
from it by an invasion of physics and chemistry. The wonder- 
ful development of these sciences in the early part of the 
century, and the explanations their principles afforded of many 
phenomena utterly incomprehensible, or at most very imper- 
fectly understood before, gave birth to the thought that they 
would serve to explain many of the phenomena of living things 
too. 

The desire to find an explanation of physiological processes 
in chemical and physical laws was really father to the thought 
that such principles actually did afford the explanation 
wished for. On the one hand, the masters in the physical 
sciences were only too willing to extend the domain of their 
sciences so as to include living things. On the other hand, 
very welcome support would be afforded to materialistic views 
if the phenomena that occurred in living things could be re- 
duced to the working of the same laws that ruled non-living 
matter. The scientists of the time were infected by outspoken 
tendencies to positivism and materialism, and were not back- 
ward to accept theories that promised to substantiate such 
views. 

If life were no more than a co-ordination of chemical and 
physical activities, as seemed to be demonstrated; if even its 
origin, under certain circumstances at least, were no more than 
the fortuitous concourse of certain favorable physical and 
chemical conditions, then biology—the science of life—would 
occupy a very second-rate place in the scheme of the sciences. 
It could scarcely be said to have an independent existence at 
all. Yet between 1840 and 1860 this was just the position 
that biology occupied. For, while Theodor Schwann by his 
discovery, at the Catholic University of Louvain, of the essen- 
tial similarity between plants and animals, inasmuch as both 
were composed of ultimate elements called cells, had laid the 
ground-work of modern biology as it was destined to develop, 
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he had announced at the same time his conviction that cells 
might originate in certain liquids within the body, to all appear- 
ance, just as crystals do in a supersaturated chemical solution. 
This was, of course, to lower still further the dignity of biology, 
since it was to reduce the most intimate and important vital 
processes, in the ultimate elements of the physical basis of life, 
to the level of the most frankly material of inorganic physical 
laws. 

The end was not yet in the matter of degradation for the 
great science of life. At the beginning of the fifties the spon- 
taneous generation controversy was opened up once more, and 
for awhile raged with great bitterness. At first the upholders 
of spontaneous generation had things practically all their own 
way. They seemed to be able to demonstrate that no matter 
what precautions were taken to destroy all life in organic in- 
fusions, if these were afterwards exposed to the presence of 
oxygen minute living things developed in them. Grapes were 
crushed in a Torricelli vacuum, and remained sterile as long as 
the vacuum remained perfect, while immediately after the ad- 
mission of the smallest bubble of oxygen they begin to fer- 
ment. Hay infusions after prolonged boiling seemed to de- 
velop microscopic life, notwithstanding that the most careful 
precautions seemed to be taken to prevent the entrance of all 
germs from without. Even the origin of life then seemed to 
be merely a question of the meeting of organic material and 
oxygen under certain definite and not very mysterious conditions. 

BIOLOGY REGAINS HER BIRTHRIGHT, 


o 

These darkest hours for biology were indeed just before a 
glorious dawn. A revolution in accepted ways of thinking had 
been preparing for some time from two very different sources, 
neither of them directly connected with biology. Virchow, work- 
ing in pathology, laid the first great foundation stone of the 
importance of the science of life as such, by showing that not 
even the minutest portions of living substance ever came from 
anything but material already alive. Cells were not formed in 
the body-juices as crystals in a solution, but were always budded 
off from other cells. Omnis cellula e cellula—every cell from a 
preceding cell—became the great axiom that revolutionized 
pathology, and with it biology. 

Very shortly afterwards Pasteur, a chemist whose interest 
in chemistry had led him to the investigation of fermentation, 
and consequently had interested him in microscopic life, 
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showed that spontaneous generation was an utter illusion. If 
the living germs were completely destroyed in even the most 
unstable organic solutions, no living thing would appear’ in 
them afterwards, unless germs were allowed entrance from 
without. The air might be admitted to such solutions with 
the greatest freedom, provided it were first filtered clear of 
all living germs. It was shown by Pasteur that no very elabor- 
ate apparatus was required to keep the air from sowing the 
seeds of life in the organic material. The passage of the air, 
admitted through a layer of cotton, was sufficient to filter it 
completely of all germs of life. Even if the opening into the 
vessel containing the organic solution under observation were 
only fitted with a tube bent several times in reasonably large 
arcs of circles, the open end of the tube being made to point 
downward instead of upward, no germs reached the liquid and 
no life developed, though absolutely free and direct access of 
air was allowed. 

These two important concessions to biology, the non-occur- 
rence of spontaneous generation and the origin of cells only 
from preceding cells, were but the beginning of the better 
things in store for the science of life, but gave scarcely more 
than an inkling of the honors that were to come in rapid suc- 
cession. Pasteur had shown that fermentation was always a 
biological process—. ¢., always due to the presence of minute 
plants called ferments. For years this process had been held 
up as the bright particular exemplar of the power of even the 
comparatively inert oxygen of the air to work wondrous 
chemical changes when the circumstances were at all favorable. 
But the spell of chemical ideas, so long dominant, was at 
length broken. Biology had come to claim her own. Besides 
making good the claim to the explanation of vital processes 
which were peculiarly hers, she was about to lay claim suc- 
cessfully to a series of most important phenomena in science 
that had long been conceded to be chemical or physical in 
origin. In return for the invasion of her territory the newly 
aroused science of life was about to make a most successful 
incursion into the territory of her rivals, who had succeeded 
in carrying off and retaining while she was in helpless infancy 
some of the precious spoils of her family heritage. 


BIOLOGICAL INVASIONS. 


Biology’s revenge on her step-sister sciences is the main 
portion of the great advances in the science of life during the 
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half-century that is just closing. Over three centuries ago Sir 
Robert Boyle, the great chemist, of whom his notorious kins- 
man, Sir Boyle Roche, the great “bullster,” said very truth- 
fully, if a little inconsequentially, that he was the “ father 
of chemistry and the brother of the Earl of Cork,” made a 
wonderfully prophetic remark. Like Pasteur, though a chem- 
ist, Sir Robert Boyle had been very much interested in the 
phenomena of fermentation, and had spent considerable time 
in the investigation of the process and the search for its cause. 
Needless to say, with the ill-developed scientific methods of 
his day, he was not able to accomplish much in the matter. 
He penetrated far enough, however, into the mystery that the 
great chemist-biologist of our day was to solve, to realize that 
its solution would be pregnant with suggestive helpfulness for 
other equally mysterious natural processes that were baffling 
science. ‘ He who succeeds in explaining fermentation,” Boyle 
said, “will be in a position to throw great light on the causes 
of the contagious diseases.” His prophecy was absolutely ful- 
filled ad literam. Pasteur discovered the mycoderms that set 
up fermentation, and thus was drawn into the work that led 
to the discovery of the germs of various diseases. Disease 
had been considered for centuries, ever since Hippocrates’ 
time and before it, as due to an alteration in the body 
humors, as they were called—z. ¢, to a chemical change in 
some of the fluids of the body. How thoroughly ingrained 
this idea is, by millennial traditions, into the human mind, 
may be judged from the fact that the popular judgment has 
not even yet, after half a century, accepted the scientific eti- 
ology of disease, but attributes practically all disease to that 
convenient scapegoat, “impure blood.” This humoral patholo- 
gy, finding in a dyscrasia of the systemic fluids an all-suffi- 
cient reason for disease, was even accepted by such distin- 
guished pathologists as Rokitansky, whose great pathologico- 
anatomical work at Vienna just before the middle of the 
century ushered in the new medicine. With Virchow’s ground. 
breaking work in cellular pathology at Berlin, and later at the 
Catholic University of Wiirzburg, in Bavaria, when his politi- 
cal sentiments* made it advisable for him to retire from Ber- 


He became a Social Democrat, as the Radicals are called in Germany, as the result of 

il investigations in Silesia during the famine and bread riot years, and has remained 

tently and steadfastly as a leader of that party, though it has often been hinted to him, 
aid, that a change of political sentiment would make him a fersona grata at the royal, 
iter at the imperial court, and probably secure him the title of Excellenz—the equiva- 

d perhaps something more in German eyes, of the honor of knighthood in England. 
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lin for awhile, all the old humoral theories of disease were 
superseded, chemistry lost her domination in the etiology of 
disease, and biology succeeded to her kingdom. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS TRANSFORMED. 


Practically the same thing happened—though it took longer 
for biology to regain her own—in physiology. Digestive pro- 
cesses were supposed to be mainly chemical. Respiration and 
absorption were considered to be the results of physical laws. 
The internal vital activities by which inorganic material was 
changed into the living substance that forms the physical basis 
of life, was thought to be a combination of physical and 
chemical processes. Now it is known that all of these im- 
portant phenomena are the result of vital activity. Vitalism, 
as it is called, the doctrine that behind the blind forces of 
matter in the animal or vegetable system there is a great 
force, the principle of life, from which all the important activi- 
ties of living things flow, and without which no combination 
of chemical and physical forces, however fortuitously happy, 
can liberate energy in the tissues of the living body, has _ be- 
come the most prominent feature of modern up-to-date 
physiology. 

Pasteur did not halt at the investigation of the cause of 
disease, but went on to the study of the best methods for 
its cure. It is in therapeutics above all that biology has 
invaded a realm that seemed entirely given over to chemis- 
try. From time immemorial it had been the custom to 
believe that there existed in nature some remedy that would 
cure every disease, if it were but known. The ws medicatrix 
nature—*nature’s power to heal’’—so lauded by Hippocrates, 
the great Father of Medicine, had come at one time to be al- 
most entirely ignored. The greatest American physician of his 
time, Dr. Rush, a really great clinical observer, said, just a 
century ago, that “to trust to nature for help in the cure of 
disease was to foster an illusion; nature always did harm, 
never good in disease.”’ Drugs were the great auxiliaries, and 
the developing science of chemistry, it was hoped, would soon 
lead to the discovery of remedies for every ill. 

A reaction set in after this era of pessimism with regard 
to nature’s curative powers and of too optimistic faith in the 
all-saving virtue of drugs. This reaction degenerated into al- 
most therapeutic nihilism on the part of scientific medical men 
by the middle of the present century. Pasteur’s discoveries 
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with regard to nature’s methods in the cure of disease not only 
reawakened interest in therapeutics but led to further study of 
the factors that nature makes use of for the conservation of 
the organism. Here a whole new world was opened up to inves- 
tigation. It was soon found that in many cases what were 
taken as symptoms of disease, and therefore were presumably 
to be combated by every means at command, were often 
really manifestations of nature’s resistive reaction for the pro- 
tection of the organism. Eruptions, for instance, constitute 
her method of eliminating by the skin the virus of contagions. 
Fever is a protective mechanism, pain a highly conservative 
agent. The fact that after a contagious disease had once been 
recovered from it would not, as a rule, be acquired again 
showed the perfection of nature’s curative methods. Biological 
factors were very different to drugs in the persistence of their 
influence against disease. A new era in the study of disease 
and its treatment was opened up. It resulted in the splendid 
discoveries of Lister, that have revolutionized surgery; in 
Pasteur’s method of treatment for rabies, which is gradually 
changing a great scourge of the race into a comparatively 
harmless and temporary inconvenience; in Behring and Roux’s 
discovery of diphtheria serum, the greatest blessing ever con- 
ferred upon the race, scarcely even excepting vaccination ; all this 
has aroused the highest hopes for a really scientific therapeutics. 


BIOLOGY AND EVOLUTION. 


While these great practical advances in biology were making 
there was infused into the rising science a current of thought 
that was to prove of most absorbing interest, and that was to 
attract the attention of all thinkers to it. Darwin and Wallace 
took up a theory that had been often broached before, and 
had been very ably presented by Lamarck at the beginning of 
the present century—the theory that all living things are de- 
rived from some simple form by a process of evolution. 
Darwin’s and Wallace’s work attracted immediate and wide- 
spread attention, because their theory of evolution was sup- 
ported by a series of most acute observations on the influence 
of natural and sexual selection in modifying species of plants 
and animals, Evolution in all its phases has since that time 
come to be one of the most widely discussed of questions. 
There is scarcely any thinker of our day who has not con- 
sidered it necessary to form or adopt some opinion on the 
subject. 
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The first edition of Darwin’s book, the Origin of Spectes, 
was published October I, 1859, almost exactly forty years ago. 
It would seem as though in that length of time some definite 
conclusion must have been reached in a subject discussed as 
much as evolution has been. Yet a definite position in science 
can scarcely be given to the Darwinian theory even at the 
present time. In view of the changes of opinion with regard 
to the theory in the last twenty years one is forcibly reminded 
of Huxley’s almost prophetic words on the subject in 1870. 
Referring, in his address “On the coming of age of the 
Origin of Species,” to the storm of protest that greeted the 
book on its first publication and on the reaction in its favor 
that had set in afterwards, he said: “ History warns us that it 
is the customary fate of new truths to begin as heresies and 
to end as superstitions. As matters now stand, it is hardly 
rash to anticipate that in another twenty years the new gen- 
eration, educated under the influence of the present day, will 
be in danger of accepting the main doctrines of the Origin 
of Species with as little reflection, and it may be with as little 
justification, as so many of our contemporaries years ago re- 
jected them.” 

What Huxley foresaw so clearly came to pass, but sooner 
than he had anticipated. In 1890 there was in many quarters 
an almost unreasoning acceptance of many parts of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis that further consideration and later investi- 
gation have shown to be untenable. With that pendulum-like 
swing of opinion that characterizes the theoretic parts of the 
physical sciences, though it is so often and so volubly insisted 
that they have to do only with exact knowledge, there are 
now very few that accept the Darwinian doctrines in their 
entirety. The theory of sexual selection, which is the typically 
Darwinian addition to the question of evolution, and which 
Darwin’s wonderful power of observation, amounting almost to 
intuition in matters that concerned the habits of animals and 
plants, did so much to make popular, is no longer considered 
to have anything like the influence in causing variation that 
was at one time conceded to it. Natural selection—z. ¢., the 
influence of the environment in bringing about changes in the 
organism—has practically eclipsed sexual selection. 

In general a theory of evolution is accepted in biological 
circles, but by no means the simple succession of beings that 
it was at one time thought would constitute the history of the 
development of life from the lowest to the highest forms. 
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Whether one species may ever be transmuted into another is 
more generally doubted now than it was ten years ago. There 
is a general concession that organized beings contain in them- 
selves certain organs and tissues, and rudiments of organs, and 
certain arrangements of these organs and tissues, that show 
that they have some marvellous relationships with other organié 
beings seemingly very distant from them in the scale of crea- 
tion. Embryology, the science of the growth of the organism 
in its development from the single cell from which every 
organism comes, until it reaches the stage in which it may 
carry on an independent existence, shows that organisms in 
their origins demonstrate, still more than in their perfect form, 
the relationship that binds the whole organic creation together. 
But the process of whatever evolution there may have been 
remains almost as mysterious as ever. It is impossible to 
trace a satisfactory genealogy for any of the lowest animals, 
much less for those higher in the scale of creation. Certain 
species of animals, as the horse, have their history written 
large in the geological record, and some very striking facts 
have been brought to light, especially here in America, by the 
much-to-be-lamented Cope, which speak stronger for evolution 
than any other set of facts that have been discovered. The 
unearthing in our West of the many-toed, small-sized ancestor 
of our present horse, and the elucidation of the factors of 
natural development by which the equine race as we know it 
has been evolved, is a bright particular star in the firmament 
of evolutionary science. 

Theory has, however, been allowed to rule scientific discus- 
sions too much in the subject of evolution. As a matter of 
fact, far from being able to show how species have been con- 
verted into one another, we are not even able to point out a 
single case of the undoubted transmission of even one acquired 
character. A good many cases presumed by various observers 
to be examples of such a transmission have been reported, but 
all of them so far have proved to be illusions when submitted 
to the judicious criticism of serious biological criteria. Medical 
men still cling to the idea that acquired characters are trans- 
mitted, and that, too, very commonly. A great many of the 
claims now so frequent as to the heredity of predisposition to 
disease, and even of disease itself, assumes that the transmission 
of acquired characters is an accepted principle. As time goes 
on, however, medical men have learned that at least it is not 
tisease itself that is transmitted. Tuberculosis and leprosy, and 
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- like diseases, have been removed from the category of directly 
: hereditary diseases within the last few years, and the predis- 
- position to disease is now recognized to be rather a general 
lowering of resistive vitality than a specific tendency to the 
acquirement of any particular disease, or even a lack of organic 
resistance to one rather than to any other disease. 

Occasionally in the medical journals we meet with reports 
of cases where mutilations are said to have been transmitted. 
A parent who has an injured eye or finger or toe is reported 
as having for offspring a child with a congenital malformation 
of a corresponding part. Sometimes, as the reader of a paper 
at the last meeting of the British Medical Association notes, 
such a communication is followed by another from a sceptical 
biologist, who in derision reports an almost similar case, in 
which, however, the parent sustained the injury after, not be- 
fore, the birth of the child. This brings the whole matter 
very properly back to the realm of coincidences, where it 
belongs. In general it may be said that this is the great crux 
of the theory of evolution, the corner-stone which must be 
secured before a permanent scientific edifice can be built. We 
are no nearer a demonstration of the actual transmutation of 
species now than we were forty years ago, when Darwin's 
theory first disturbed the scientific world. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that forty years are not much in the 
history of human knowledge and that the theory of evolution, 
far from being definitely settled, is, in the opinion of present- 
day biologists, only just beginning its development. Professor 
Henry Osborn, of Columbia University, said not long ago: 
‘‘My last word is that we are entering the threshold of the 
evolution problem, instead of standing within the portals. The 
harder tasks lie before us, not behind us, and their solution 
will carry us well into the twentieth century.” 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. 


While the discussion of evolution has brought us very little 
nearer to a definite acceptance or rejection of the theory it- 
self, it has brought us important benefits in other ways. It 
has brought with it a larger view in things biologic, it has 
hastened the demonstration of the marvellously close relation- 
ships that unite all living things, and has given us a better 
realization of the laws that bind them all into a universal 
whole. While biologists no longer think the beautifully reverent 
thought of Agassiz, that species are the special earthly reflec- 
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tions of the divine ideas, and therefore immutable, a great spirit 
of reverence has come over biological thought with the normal 
advance of the science. The contemplation of the mystery of 
life and of vital activities which every year becomes deeper, 
and of the wonderful co-ordination and correlation that exist 
among living things even when most widely separate in the 
biological scale, has made the necessity for Creation clearer 
and the reflection of the Creator in His works less obscure. 

Beyond these advances in great fields of thought, however, 
there have come from the interest aroused in biological ques- 
tions by the discussion of the theory of evolution great prac- 
tical benefits. Under the new dispensation of life as a mani- 
festation of activity not essentially different for each form of 
living being, but as a possible member of a great series of or- 
ganisms closely connected and related, even the study of the 
most unimportant forms of life took on a serious significance. 
Pliny said long ago, without realizing all the meaning of the 
phrase, “ Vatura nusquam magis tota quam in minimis.” The 
study of the smaller forms of life became one of the great oc- 
cupations of the biologist, because in them the problems of the 
organic being exist in their simplest expression. 

Out of this study of the smaller forms of life has come the 
solution of many of the practical problems of every-day life. 
The véle of the insect in fertilizing plants has been of use in 
agriculture. The study of the warfare between different forms 
of minute life has enabled the biologist to use biological agents 
to fight various pests. In California the orange scale, that 
threatened to ruin a great industry, has been gotten under con- 
trol by the introduction of a destroying organism. In India an 
analogous triumph has been recently recorded, and the locusts 
that almost annually ravage that country are being destroyed 
by the distribution among the farmers of a fungus that kills 
them. The methods by which Pasteur was enabled to save the 
grape and wine industry and the silk industry for France were 
biological, and they are being imitated in many an improve- 
ment that is in course of introduction. 

In medicine the study of the minuter forms of life has been 
especially of service. It has not only laid bare the etiology 
of disease and opened a promising future for therapeutics, but 
it has especially created the science of preventive medicine. 
It is practically always biological factors that are concerned 
with the spread of disease. The study of the conditions and 
relations of life has led to the discovery of the microscopic 
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and other parasites, and made it possible to guard against 
them to a certain extent at least. Biology has lifted the filtra- 
tion of water out of empiricism to a level of scientific pre- 
cision. Finally, the study of the various insect carriers of dis- 
ease, a chapter that is only just opening up in epidemiology, 
has already conferred great benefits on the race, and promises 
to be of the greatest possible service, especially in tropica! 
medicine. 


THE FUTURE OF BIOLOGY. 


The outlook in biology is most promising. Already one is 
apt to be startled by the business card, “ Expert in Biology,” 
and is tempted to wonder just what may be the subject-mat- 
ter of the expertness that he hopes will be lucrative in the 
commercial world. In the canning industry, however, in cheese 
and butter making, in wine and beer and vinegar making, there 
are lucrative opportunities for the practical biologist, and 
capital is glad to avail itself of his services, nor haggle about 
his compensation. 

New lines of applied biology are constantly opening up, 
and it promises to surpass even the’ industrial successes of 
applied chemistry. Already patents have been issued in Ger- 
many for methods of growing microbes which when planted in 
the soil will store up for the use of larger plants the nitrogen 
of the air in an available form. This will do away with the 
necessity for expensive fertilizers, for guano and the products 
of the nitrate beds of South America, which threaten exhaus- 
tion. Another form of microbe has also been isolated and 
patented that will convert certain forms of phosphorus salts at 
present existent in the soil, but unavailable to growing plants, 
into more soluble compounds that can be of agricultural value. 
This will do away with the necessity for rifling battle-fields for 
bones to supply phosphorus, a practice which has of late 
years become very common. It is claimed that a four to five 
ounce vial of microbes will suffice for an acre field, and so 
replace hundreds of pounds of fertilizing material. This is not 
the idle dream that it may seem, for it is well known now 
that practically all the growth of larger plants is due to the 
conversion of the inorganic material of the soil into certain 
unstable organic compounds by the action of microscopic 
organisms. 

In color-making the products of microbic activity will some 
day, and before very long, replace the coal-tar colors that in- 
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dustrial chemistry has supplied. Other microbic products there 
are, such as wax, that suggest practical possibilities. In the 
ripening of tobacco after it has been cut micro-organisms are 
said to play a very important ré/e, and the better or more 
highly prized varieties of tobacco are claimed to be due rather 
to the products that result from microbic activity than from 
peculiarities in the plant itself, the soil, or the climate in which 
it has been grown. This matter, too, is the subject of a 
German patent. Spontaneous combustion is now known to be 
due to microbes, and not to any exquisitely heightened pro. 
cess of oxidation under special conditions. It seems far fetched 
to suggest such a phenomenon as indicating a possible source 
of energy, but the suggestion has been made, and stranger 
things have proved true even in less progressive times than 
ours, 

The science of biology, though it had its origin in the 
midst of theories and problems that it might seem could fever 
have a practical bearing, has developed into the most practical 
of sciences, helpful, suggestive, even commercial, and with a 
most promising outlook. The future of biology is roseate, for 
as yet it is but the dawn of the science, and somewhere there 
is behind the glorious day, that will prove at least as bewilder- 
ingly surprising to a not distant generation as have so many of 
the other sciences to ours and preceding generations. It is 
not too much to say that the next great industrial revolution, 
such a one as came with the introduction of steam or electric- 
ity, will come in the realm of applied biology. 
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CHILDREN OF CARA. 


“Chey bave no wine,’’ sweet Mary said, 
Co Christ of Galilee: 
(Che fairest Man, the fairest maid, 
Che world shall ever see!) 


“Chey have no wine,’’ the mother said— 
“‘Ro wine for marriase-suest! 
O Son, to bride and bridesroom’s aid 
baste Thou af my bebest!”’ 


“My bour is not yet come,’’ spake Be, 
Che Son of mother-maid! 
“Whatever be shall say, do ye!’’ 
Co waiters Mary said. 


Did she not beed bis word divine, 
Chat not yet came bis hour? 

Ray! Bride and bridesroom lacked for wine, 
And Mary knew ber pow’r. 


“Chey have no wine!’’ She said no more; 
Awaiting now bis part. 
She knew that Christ would not isnore 
Che prayer of Mary’s beart. 


“Che pitchers fill with water!’’ So 
Said Christ, with sracious sisn: 

**And carry to the aster !’’—fo, 
Che water turned to wine ! 


O Mary, pitiful of bride 
And bridegroom in their dearth; 

O Christ who lived, O Christ who died 
In love for us of earth, 


From bearts that parch in buman thirst, 
Dasb chalice of despair! 

Cove’s wine at last, if not at first, 
Concede to Cana’s prayer! 


MINNIE GILMORE. 
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A NEW YEAR’S TALE OF THE NORTH. 
BY KATHERINE HUGHES. 


mi: O one is eligible for membership in the Wanderers’ 
Club at the Canadian capital unless he has seen 
a certain amount of the globe, and has grown 

mentally with his travellings. 
They say Hawkins can tell you all about 
Western Africa; Sadler knows as much about India as Kipling 
does, but he rarely talks of it outside the club; Ives-Halkett, 
with whom the idea of the club originated, has been in almost 
every corner of the globe in a dozen different capacities. There 
are ten others on the membership roll—mostly engineers, min- 
ing and civil, or surveyors attached to the Geological Survey. 

The club is not very well known at home; it is by no 
means a show-place for visitors. The building itself is an old- 
fashioned stone one, looked down upon by all its newly- 
glorious neighbors, and the principal room of the club isa 
long, low, shadowy one. Seen at night through wreaths of 
nebulous smoke, it leaves an indistinct picture of dusky arm- 
chairs and reclining forms, with one spot of vivid color in the 
glowing fire-place. 

There are good stories told at the club—very thin yarns 
spun. 

When a few evenings after Stanley Scott had come home 
from an Alaskan survey, he and Tom Richardson, the political 
correspondent, found themselves alone at their club, Richardson 
asked the surveyor for a yarn. He was in an unusually re- 
ceptive mood that night, and willing to give credence to any- 
thing, he said. But Scott was in a serious mood, as he is 
habitually—* ponderous Scott” they call him at the club. 
When he finally told his story he thought it necessary to pre- 
face it with an apology to the brilliant journalist : 

“Tt’s so far removed from a yarn, Richardson, that you 
will find it awfully slow, I daresay. But my camp.-fires have 
always been more lonely than gay and I don’t know anything 
thrilling.” 

Richardson assured him that it was part of his profession 
to listen to all sorts of stories, and that he had an infinite 
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capacity for enjoying 
them, Scott told the 
story. Richardson 
| made it his own, but 
he says things of that 
sort aren’t in his line. 
That is why Scott’s 
story has come to be 
set down by me in this 
inadequate fashion. 
“T’ve never seen a 
fire-place to compare 
with this for comfort 
but the one at Barclay’s 
trading-post at St. Ig- 
nace, up North,” Scott 
began. 
“T’ve never seen 
its equal; it is a genu- 
ine old one. 
You can seata 
» neat little hunt- 
_ ing party of 
~- four between 
the jamb-stones. 
We've done it, 
too, on occa- 
sions — Barclay 





> 


** HE WAS IN AN UNUSUALLY RECEPTIVE MOOD THAT NIGHT.” 


and his man and myself and my Indian. 

“That's a room for a man to be happy in—Barclay’s den. 
All rifles and pipes and skins and books—what is n’t)"fire- 
place! But the poor beggar says he is sick enough of it at 
times.” 

““T daresay,” Richardson said when Scott paused. “It is 
one thing to visit there, and quite another to set up one’s 
penates, even such good things as pipes and rifles.” 

“That ’s very true. Yet somehow it is always the best sort 
one finds stranded there, on the hill-tops. Cultured, hospitable, 
real sportsmen when they ’re after game—fine fellows!” 

Scott’s mind did not seem to be concentrated in proper 
story-telling fashion, so Richardson jogged his memory. 

“Ts it about Barclay you are going to tell the story?” he 
asked. 
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“No, it is not. It is about another man, and I don’t feel 
equal to the thing now that I have begun it. But here goes! 
Let it come out anyway. 

“T used to feel it a red-letter day when my work brought 
me to St. Ignace. Barclay always had a seat for me by the 
fire-place, and I particularly enjoyed a talk with Pére Lesaint, 
the Jesuit missionary there. He is the man I want to tell you 
about. 

“He was a man of about forty-five, with a face like—like 
the statues of your St. Joseph—” 

“*My St. Joseph’! I am afraid I haven’t any more claim 
on him than yourself now.” 

“Never mind; you ought to have—Pére Lesaint’s face had 
the look that must have been on the Apostles’ after Pentecost. 

“T really cannot tell you how that man impressed me. 
The Chelsea hills can give you no idea of the Rockies’ height, 
nor I of him. You will understand. 

‘Barclay told me he was a Parisian of good family who had 
left home for the missionary field. When I ran over there 
with Marshall, during the Behring Sea Commission, I learned 
a great deal more of him and his family. They were of the 
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first people there, and this priest, when a young man, had 
given up a career in military circles that would dazzle plain 
Canadians like you and me, Tom. 

“His relatives were active, influential men, and willing to 
do a great deal for him. 

“It was after that I picked up at the mission a piece of 
a large obituary card, with an Indian hymn written in a hurried 
way on the back—for some one in the little choir, I suppose. 

“I remembered then an impressive black-edged envelope 
that had come to him with the last mail—you know the mail 
only goes in and out there twice a year. The array of titles 
on the back of that slip of paper would have insured it safe- 
keeping in the most democratic home in America—in a place, 
too, where a stranger would be likely to catch sight of it. It 
was asking his prayers for relatives who had died in that 
Parisian holocaust, the Charity Bazaar. You may remember it. 

“The day he got that card I was with him, and I got a 
glimpse of what he still felt for the people at home. But he 
never said a word to me about it, and the next day there was 
no trace of grief on his face. 

“TI was at St. Ignace a year ago last October. Pére Lesaint 
came over to Barclay’s den for a couple of hours one Sunday 
evening, and we sat around the fireplace and smoked. In 
seven years Barclay told me he had never spent so much time 
there before. I think he felt particularly satisfied with his 
Indians that day. They were putting on Christian clothes and 
manners in an encouraging way. But they would have been 
less than human if they hadn’t, with that man devoting seven- 
teen hours a day to them. If two men quarrelled, their fami- 
lies asked the Praying-man to settle it; if Taku Red Blanket 
borrowed some wood from Spotted Tail’s wood-pile, the mat- 
ter was brought to the same tribunal; and if Budding Leaves 
called White Fawn a she-dog with eyes of fire and.a heart of 
serpents, the poor man had to settle that too. On week-days 
he even used to go to the little school awhile each day and 
teach the children morals and manners. In fact, when the 
teacher left—he was a roving sort of a fellow—Pére Lesaint 
took the whole thing on himself for some months. 

“His Sundays belonged to the grown-up children. The 
day I speak of Barclay and I had watched them going in and 
out continually before and after the Mass and afternoon ser- 
vice. I pitied him that day; a little of their company must 
go a long way with a man. I know it does with me. 
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“In front of the good logs at Barclay’s that night he was 
another man than I had imagined he could be. He felt our 
sympathy, I am sure, and he appeared to grow younger and 
stronger—which he could very well afford to do. I got an 
idea then of what he might have been as a man of the world, 
instead of a Jesuit absorbed in saving souls. He was brilliant. 
His Gallic wit was perfect, tempered with the gentle humor 
you might expect in a priest. We talked mostly of his people, 
for they were his world, and a score of droll things came back 
to him then when he had some one to laugh with. 

“A young fellow had come into the mission two months 
before. He was the son of a noted medicine-man from Old 
Fort Hope, an abandoned post, two hundred miles away. He 
was a clever young fellow, as Indians go, and Pére Lesaint had 
been very much afraid of his influence, but that day the mission- 
ary’s cup was filled when the young pagan came and asked to 
be taken into his flock. Pére Lesaint laughed at first fears then. 

‘“‘We went over to the priest’s gate with him, and it was 
when we were coming back that Barclay told me he thought 
Pére Lesaint would find Takwaipa as bright as quicksilver and 
about as solid. He was notably ‘crooked’ in business matters, 
Barclay said, and a man of his stamp was likely to accommo- 
date his religion to his needs. 

“That was the first winter I stayed North, and I turned 
up at St. Ignace again at Christmas. Sak, my man, wanted 
to go because his cousin was going to be married, and I easily 
fell in with the idea. 

‘‘We had to cross a wide plain the last day, and we tramped 
along on snow-shoes while the dogs hauled our tent and be- 
longings. The winter daylight is a poor affair up there, set- 
tling into darkness very quickly. The lights of the decent 
little village looked like home-comfort that dingy afternoon. 
My Mecca was in a grove of stunted firs standing over from 
the village where Barclay’s post and the log Mission-house 
and the ungainly bit of a church were. 

“T tramped into the place with some anticipation. After 
the bare white plain there was even a touch of Christmas 
cheer in the village tucked under the shoulder of a hill. I felt 
comfortable; particularly so when I met Barclay. He beamed 
on me, 

““T enjoyed that week like a stray moose might that had 
come up to a herd and was given the freedom of their yard. 
Barclay and the priest were equally kind. 
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** The Midnight Mass was the 
grand ceremony of the week. 
“*Do you know what a frosty, 
windless night in the North-west 
is like? 
“The white plains 
are the world’s swad- 
dling-clothes or 
shroud, according 
to your mood; 
the hills are ebony 
shapes that have clasped 
the ages: they come into a 
man’s tent at night and dis- 
close the mysteries they have 
known, 
- “That Christmas night was 
one of these. The stars weren’t like jewels, 
but rather the points of flaming swords a 
long way off. Under them were the plains 
and the hills, and village and church of logs 
beaded with light. I cannot imagine a more 
perfect setting for that service of your church. 
Barclay wasn’t a professed Catholic then, but he was one in 
heart, and I went with him to church that night. I daresay 
you would have been amused to see us looking for a Christ- 
mas star—and finding one too, shining directly over the 
church, 

“There was a crib in there, and the most apparently de- 
vout worshippers I’ve ever looked on. They were singing 
Christmas hymns to old French airs. Of course, you haven't 
heard those people sing, Richardson, and I cannot describe it. 
It is usually sweet—and plaintive, like the music of trees; very 
high, and wayward as to time and tune, like the Northern 
winds. Barclay and I had followed the star until we entered 
the church, but our star was in the extreme west, and in other 
ways, I am afraid, we were not very much like the Kings— 
with gifts prepared, for instance. But at least before I left I 
felt something of the shepherds’ awe. I felt some moments 
of real worship of the Divinity—that was all. Fellows like 
us, Richardson—pardon me!—have not blameless lives or even 
ones of honest spiritual endeavor to offer the Child. 

“ Barclay said Pére Lesaint’s sermon was a wonderful invi- 
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tation to us to give our hearts to God, but I didn’t dare to 
venture such a worthless thing. 

“There, I know what you’re going to say—‘ That it was the 
best I had.’ Yes; but I know it’s my own fault that it is not 
better. 

“We had dinner with Pére Lesaint Christmas day. He 
said in such times he would make no apology for the rather 
plain menu, it was the best he could offer us, and many of his 
people would not have as good. You see, the fall hunt and 
fishing had been somewhat of a failure, and Barclay said that 
while he did what he could without depriving himself of too 
much, Pére Lesaint had been literally going half-fed. He cer- 
tainly looked it. We almost carried him over to supper at the 
fort —carried him with mental persuasion, I mean—though he 
had n’t a ghost of an excuse, for all his people were having a 
good time down in the village. 

“New Year’s night, when we went out with Sak to feed 
the dogs and put things ready for an early start next morn- 
ing, we saw the lights in the mission-house windows and we 
remembered that he had spoken of giving me letters to take 
down to civilization to post. 

“We went over and found Pére Lesaint coming through 
one of those guarts d'heure that it takes fifteen years of a 
man’s life to strengthen him to meet. 

“A young girl in the village was dying. She had been very 
sick for a couple of weeks, and that night her lover, the CArzs- 
tian of a month’s standing, had thrown religion, prudence, 
everything to the wind, and gone back to paganism to practise 
magic and effect a cure. What was killing Pére Lesaint was 
that almost the whole village had been lured on the quiet into 
the affair with him. Some of them had almost forgotten the 
performance, and they wanted only to see it at first; but when 
the clever young stranger had roused their race’s blood in them, 
they grew anxious to take part in it. 

“Pére Lesaint had gone down to the a es 
village that evening to pray with the girl’s - a - 
friends and give them what comfort he , 
could. Down there he found the very 
old and the very young, anda 
few of his ‘standard-bearers ’ (jersey iv 
who had frowned on the thing 
at first and were afterwards kept 
in the dark about the plans. 
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All the others had gone off in little parties after dusk, with 
the sick girl wrapped in skins and carried on a litter. They 
were somewhere in the forest back of the plain, and he knew 
better than we could guess what hellish dances and ceremonies 
they would go through. 

“If he had known where they were, I am sure he would 
have set out after them—I know I would have been glad to 
go with him. But he told us there would be half-a-dozen trails 
to follow, for they had started out in different ways and then 
made a tangle of trails, criss-cross, that would take us hours to 
unravel in the darkness. He had been looking, you see. 

“It’s doubtful what we could have done if we had gone. 
Still, the tangled trails seemed to show their fear of the priest 
following them and compelling their return. 

“We forgot all about the mail that night. We went back to 
the fort utterly miserable. We felt as helpless as the young lay 
brother appeared to be before the anguish of that priest. Not 
that he said anything of it, but his face—man! it was sublime. 
A holy woman, whose family had thrown her off, and God as 
well, to join a band of some Rosicrucians or other, might have 
looked like that. Those missionaries have the tenderness of a 
woman’s soul with all the strength of a man’s. They have 
pre-eminently ‘the maternal heart,’ I should say. He was 
making excuses over and over for his ‘poor forest children’ 
and their defection. He put it down to their half-starved 
state, I remember. 

“His hand was on the house-chapel door when he said 
good-night, and we knew he would spend the greater part of 
the night in there. 

“The next morning Barclay’s old, half-breed housekeeper 
gave us an early breakfast in Barclay’s den. It was awfully 
cold outside, and the darkness before dawn was oppressive. 
The den was so cozy and bright that I was weak enough to 
listen to Barclay coaxing me to stay a few days more. 

“T was trying to resist him and my weaker self when we 
heard some one running over the hard snow outside and thump 
on the heavy side-door. Barclay is a cool fellow, but he looked 
thoroughly frightened then. He told me later that he had an 
instant premonition of what had happened. 

“ Brother Jean was standing shaking in the big door-way. 
He was in trouble and had run to us as the only white men 
near. 

“ Pére Lesaint was dead ! 
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‘IT would not believe him and I told him so, but he only 
shook his head like a protesting child and ran to the church. 
We heard a queer, agitated Angelus ringing as we went over 
the road. And then when we were in the yard the bell began 
to toll. 

“IT tell you, Richardson, we did not want to go on toward 
the mission-house lights. It seemed a hard thing to step out 
of that darkness into a bright room and meet Death there—in 
the awfully calm way we knew we would. 

“The door of his room was open. We tiptoed in. There 
was a candle burning low in there, a large crucifix, and a thin 
black figure bent on the praying-desk before it. We put him 
on the hard couch that had been his bed. There was a small 
crucifix above the rosary at his sash. Barclay put that be- 
tween his hands. 

“«T]T think he’d like to have it there,’ he said. 

‘Then we stood back and looked at him. His handsome 
head and silver-brown curls reminded me more than ever of 
the St. Joseph statues. He looked what he had been—a very 
just man. Even the shell was venerable. I tried to imagine 
what light those eyes had opened on when they closed to the 
candle-light. 

“Tt was a poor death-chamber for the man who came of 
the noblest of French wxod/esse, wasn’t it, Richardson? But it 
was a poorer room for him to have lived in seven years. 

“Our feelings were choking us. Men cannot cry—and we 
could only stand there and look, while the distress was rolling 
up in us like we rolled big snow-balls at school. Brother Jean 
came in and fell on his knees. That was his relief. 

“After awhile we heard a noise outside. Day was just 
breaking and we could see the yard and road dotted with 
people running. The Indians had heard of it. The old house- 
keeper had roused the village. 

“When I saw them I remembered his anguish the night 
before. I had no doubt that it had killed him, for Barclay 
said he had some heart trouble for years. I wanted to take 
the whole pack of them in my two hands and knock their col- 
lective heads together, as you would do with very bad young- 
sters who had heads like rocks. They had been so utterly 
graceless and ungrateful. 

‘‘T locked the door on the pack, at any rate; but the little 
Brother unlocked it. He was wiser, I guess, They wouldn’t 
have stayed out. Their nerves were n’t:over the strain of the 
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magic-dance and this sudden turn in affairs had made them 
lose control of themselves. They thought their hearts were 
broken; I believe they were temporarily. They loved him in 
their own fashion—miserable children! He was a living type 
of his Master to them—all gifts, all care. 

“The men were moaning like frightened animals; the wo. 
men were sobbing; the young medicine-man, with face livid 
behind its paint, was kneeling alone in an outer part of the 
house, half dead with fear. Man! it was a harrowing sight. 

“They looked on him in groups; then went out and sat or 
stood or crouched about the big square 
hall. It’s usual, I think, for you 
Catholics to pray for the dead. But 
these people couldn’t do it that morn. px 
ing. The Brother proposed that om » 
should pray die 
and return 
home after- 
ward. 

“ Then came 
the agony. 

They all 
broke down. 


. Was 
KNEELING ALONE, . . . HALF DEAD 
WITH FEAR,” 


Heart and soul seemed crushed in them. Even the men sob- 
bed; the women cried aloud. 

“One old man said, as nearly as I could understand: ‘It 
must not be, Brother. Devils cannot pray for saints. 
Brother, we killed our father—me and my people.’ 

“He turned to them and said: ‘It is true, my brothers. 
We have sent away the Light from Heaven ’—his Indian name 


—‘his spirit passed us and put out our fire while we 


danced.’ 
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“That reminded me of Barclay’s stories about the trembling 
lodge and the smoke and flames about the medicine-man, but 
when they all broke down again, like frightened children, I 
could honestly pity them. They were so much in earnest. 

“ The little Brother did not try to stop his tears or keep 
them out of his voice. He said to the Indians then: ‘We are 
all sinners, my brothers. But Jesus died for love of sinners. 
Kneel with me.’ 

“They all knelt. Barclay and I did too. It would have 
been boorish to stand ‘there—pharisaical to separate ourselves 
from them in the face of what the Brother had said. 

“First the Brother made some sort of acknowledgment of 
sin and repentance—a—”’ 

“An act of contrition.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it; then some more. After the 
prayers they were calmer, but they seemed unable to leave 
the place and the body. 

“A wild-looking girl came in and whispered something to 
a man at the door. The girl was not more wild than they 
were when the message spread. The girl in the village was 
dead. 

“Their punishment was up to the measure. They felt it. 
Such a cry, Richardson—not loud, but from souls in despair! 
Then they were stunned to perfect silence. The women hid 
their faces in their blankets. And before we quite realized 
the movement, they had slipped away and left the hall empty. 
I believe they felt themselves on holy ground and unworthy 
of it. 

“T didn't leave St. Ignace that day. I waited until we had 
paid what honor we could to the dead priest; the Indian girl 
was buried the same day. I took all the letters he had ready 
for me and sent a note of my own with each. 

“Necessity made a sort of spiritual hero out of the little 
Brother in those days. The Indians were like broken reeds frozen 
ina marsh. They were in perfect despair. But some of Pére 
Lesaint’s spirit seemed to animate Brother Jean, and he raised 
them up again. He said the priest was praying in heaven for 
him and the Indians. I could honestly believe it. 

“Barclay declares that the priest’s death has done more 
than even he could do living to drive all hankerings for pagan- 
ism out of the Indians. There is likely truth in that, but it 
strikes me again how hard it is to bow to the old truth that 
God’s ways are not our ways, and his wisdom not the world’s 
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wisdom. It is wonderfully hard. But a fellow thinks of these 
things in his tent at night.” 


When Richardson told me this story he ended it with this: 
“There are many good sermons written and some delivered, 
but if there were more living sermons out in the world, where 
we need them most, Tom Richardson and the likes of him 
would be better men. Don’t you think so?” 

I assented. I added that there must be somewhat of a 
sermon in his own life, since Tom Richardson was pointed out 
to “me and the likes of me” as a model of success achieved 
in a certain line. 

He grew serious at that, and his eyes saw much beyond 
the paper-knife in his hand, that was left to find its way to the 
Review’s pages. 

“Success? That is in the world’s tribunal,” he said. 
“Don’t follow the model too closely, little woman, and touch 
in your work with lights caught from Stanley Scott’s Northern 
picture,” 

That was a remarkable saying for the brilliant journalist. 





HOME. 


BY CLARA CONWAY. 


mt many long and lonely exile years 

: y I walked the tropic wastes of scorching sand, 
ne) Away from Thee and from the dear home land 
Ss My childhood knew, my strength oft spent in fears, 
For naught, in yain; so long, with blinding tears 
Thy rod and staff were veiled, though near at hand,— 
So long, dear Lord, I do not understand 

Why now, at eventide, the home land light appears. 


Because I spent the gifts that came from Thee 
In reckless service to my own wild will, 
Imperious seeking o’er the desert sea 

A Voice to bid my restless heart be still ; 
Because waste dregs alone are left to fill 

Thy chalice, Lord, I pray Thee, pardon me! 
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MURDER IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


ase? UMAN VIVISECTION” is the title of a pam- 
~ phlet we have received from the American Hu- 
mane Association. At first sight this title is 
perhaps somewhat misleading, for we are gener- 
s@ ally accustomed to associate the word “ vivisec- 
tion” with surgical operations; and of course the etymology 
of the word justifies us in so doing. But it is evident that a 
medical practice, as well as a surgical one, can be instituted 
for the purpose for which vivisection, as it is usually under- 
stood, is performed; that is, for the better understanding of 
the workings of an animal organism. This better understand- 
ing may be either that of the scientific world in general, in 
which case the aim or object of the vivisection is an absolute 
contribution to science; or it may be merely that of a class 
of students, who are supposed to learn their profession more 
thoroughly in this way than in any other. This last case we 
need not discuss, as it is not concerned in the matter now 
before us. The question proposed to us by the pamphlet is 
whether vivisection, either surgical or medical, of the human 
subject, stmply for the advancement of science, can be allowed 
by the laws of morality; that is, whether it is allowable to 
perform dangerous operations, or administer powerful drugs to 
a human being, with no intention of curing or alleviating a 
disease from which he is suffering, but simply to learn some- 
thing about the way in which such operations or drugs will 
affect the human subject generally. It is obvious, also, that 
practically such a course would be taken without obtaining 
the consent of the patient, or victim, as he may more properly 
be called. The victim, in practice—for unfortunately this is 
not a mere theoretical question—is either an infant or young 
child, or insane, or in some way unable to protest; or if he 
be able to protest, the real intention is concealed from him, 
and the impression is given to him that the medicine or opera- 
tion is employed in order to remedy the disease or lesion from 
which he is suffering, or at any rate in some way to do him 
good. He is either deceived, or taken at a disadvantage. 
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Evidently there are questions concerning this matter, beside 
the definite one which we have proposed; other cases might 
arise beside the one which we have stated. It may well be 
doubted when one can lawfully subject even himself to such a 
treatment; and if in any case he can, what that case must be. 
Conditions for its lawfulness may be supposed, etc. But with 
all this we are not now concerned. The actual practical case, 
which stands before us, is the one defined above. 

Before passing the judgment upon it which the common 
sense of mankind, as well as Catholic theology, immediately 
and unhesitatingly must pass, let us realize the gravity of the 
matter by looking into the actual facts; let us see what is 
this monstrous thing which is being done, and the doing which 
is defended in the name of science by not a few medical men. 
The full impression of it, unfortunately, cannot be given by 
merely a few instances; but we must not be too prolix, and 
moreover due regard for propriety in a magazine for general 
reading must shut out some of the strongest ones. But what 
we can give ought to be quite sufficient. 

Here, to begin with, is the direct statement of an English 
physician; for charity’s sake, in this, as in the other cases, we 
will suppress the name. It is taken from a published work 
of his. 

“In connection,” he says, ‘with Mr. , | have made 
some investigations concerning the action of salicine on the 
human body, using healthy children for our experiments (of 
course, here and elsewhere, the italics are our own), to whom 
we gave doses sufficient to produce toxic (7. ¢., poisonous) 
symptoms. 

‘‘Our first set of experiments were made on a lad of ten. 

, He was admitted with belladonna poisoning, but our 
observations were not commenced until some days after his com- 
plete recovery.” 

Of course, the boy should have been discharged then, as 
cured; but this doctor (may God save us from such!) takes ad- 
vantage of his past illness to make a pretext for these dia- 
bolical experiments, pretending, it may be well supposed, to 
his parents that their child needed further treatment. 

In another case he makes his experiments on a boy who 
had recovered from pneumonia, “Ais temperature having become 
normal ten days previously." In this case the symptoms became 
somewhat alarming, and frightened his kind physician; he be- 
came, perhaps, afraid that some persons interested might get 
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on his tracks, though he seems to have felt that his medical 
brethren would consider his proceedings very commendable. 
But it may be, also, that. when death seemed likely to be the 
result of these proceedings, his conscience may have also 
begun to make him uncomfortable. 

But this gentleman was really quite kind and considerate; 
compared, that is, with many of his fellow-practitioners. He 
seems to have thought, indeed, that it was rather a weakness 
to have a scruple about killing a human being committed to 
his medical care; ‘“‘ we must confess,’ he says, “we felt a little 
relief when the toxic symptoms abated.” Still he did feel that 
relief, and it is to be hoped that it was not merely the fear of 
being caught which had caused his alarm. But others evi- 
dently regard it as quite a matter of indifference whether their 
victims live or die, as long as new ones can be procured. In- 
deed, if they die, so much more cogent becomes the proof of 
the efficacy of the treatment; for the treatment is not to cure 
disease, but to produce it. 

Here, for instance, is a very outrageous case, but by no 
means an extraordinary one except for the deliberate decep- 
tion practised on the parents of the child on whom the ex- 
periment was made. This is calmly reported by the German 
doctor who made the experiment, as follows; the-eidea being 
to inoculate a boy with the seeds of consumption! 

“JT am sorry,” he tells us, “to say that it is very difficult 
to obtain subjects for such experiments. There are, of course, 
plenty of healthy children in consumptive families, but the 
parents are not always willing to give them up. Finally, I got 
a little boy for the purpose. The treatment to which I sub. 
jected him was to be a sort of punishment for some slight bit 
of naughtiness of which he had been guilty at home. I had 
been entreating the parents to let me have the boy for some 
time, but the father relented only when the child deserved 
punishment. He said to him: ‘ Now you shall be inoculated.’ 
My patient was very susceptible to the poison. After I had 
given him an injection of one milligramme, the most intense 
fever seized him. It lasted three or four days; one of the 
glands of the jaw swelled up enormously. / cannot yet say 
whether the boy will be consumptive in consequence of my 
treatment,” 

Of course he hopes he will, that the theory may be veri- 
fied; though he does not say so. 

Now, in fact, there is no difference in principle between 
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poisoning a boy to obtain a scientific result, and poisoning an 
old man to obtain a pecuniary result. Both are equally de- 
serving of capital punishment. 

Let it not be imagined for a moment that these atrocities 
have only occurred here and there, or at long intervals. On 
the Continent of Europe, we are justified in saying that this 
horrible business is carried on wholesale. We quote again 
from the pamphlet before us an article from the Medical Brief 
of June, 1899: 

“More shocking revelations of the atrocities perpetrated by 
Continental physicians on helpless women and children are 
coming to light. 

“At the Kénigsberg Hospital of Midwifery, Professor ——, 
experimenting with Koch’s. new tuberculin, made injections of 
fifty times the maximum dose prescribed by Koch, in /orty 
new-born children! Inoculations of various virulent bacterial 
cultures were also made on a large number of women at the 
same institution. 

“ A German physician named tells, without any apparent 
understanding of the heinousness of the offence, how he inocu- 
lated a young woman with a poisonous virus. 

“Dr. , assistant physician in the University Hospital for 
Women at. Leipsic, made similar inoculations on a _ helpless 
woman. The same man inoculated a new-born infant with a 
culture of staphylococci, in the Royal University Ear Hospital. 

* © De. inoculated two boys with the virus from a 
boil, and doth died from a pustular disease. 

“Dr. ——, Professor of Children’s Diseases at Prague, in- 
fected five children with round worms just for the sake of 
experiment. 

“These are a few instances of every-day practices in the 
hospitals and clinics on the Continent.” 

Let it be understood that the names of the criminals are 
given in the original publications. These things are not vague 
rumors; quite the contrary; for these men, butchers rather 
than physicians, do not hesitate to publish their shame to their 
professional brethren, who, they seem to think, will approve of 
everything done in the name of science; though they might 
think several times before letting the public in general know 
of their iniquity; particularly that portion of it which is likely 
to come under their hands. 


But perhaps these crimes are only committed abroad; 
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surely, we may say, no American physicians would be guilty 
of the like. We wish, for the honor of our country, that such 
a hope could be indulged. But, incredible as it may seem, we 
have before us extracts from the reports of two hospitals of 
large American cities, in which these abominable practices are 
openly recorded. Of course it would be perfectly right to give 
the names of the hospitals and the physicians; but we refrain 
from doing so, in order not to put a special brand of infamy 
on any particular institution or man. Moreover, it is to be 
feared that the ones for which we have the documents are not 
the only ones implicated, as might seem to be the case if we 
said just what or who they were. One evil of these practices 
is that they necessarily cast some suspicion on all physicians 
and hospitals, until they explicitly disavow them. 

Let us then give the instances right here among us, with- 
out distinctly pointing out just where they occurred. 

First, then, we have poisoning with the extract of the thy- 
roid gland, which as the doctor, with surprising ingenuousness, 
remarks, when administered even to a moderate degree a/most 
invariably produces death. With a most astounding perversion, 
then, of the ordinary conscience possessed by the most callous 
or uninstructed, he proceeds to try this deadly substance on 
eight persons; insane, it is true, and probably incurable; but 
what of that? We are all incurable; we cannot be cured per- 
manently, but have got to die some time. Yes, it may be said, 
but meanwhile we are useful members of society. But did any 
one, except in pagan countries, ever hold that the insane or 
hopelessly diseased could be put to death, even by the public 
authority ? ‘ 

Of course you would expect that at any rate these experi- 
ments would be made very cautiously, and that if there was 
the least sign of a fatal result, they would be promptly stopped, 
and antidotes instantly applied. By no means. That would 
ruin the whole object, which is to find out just how much is 
needed to really kill a person in this way, or to find out just 
how much one can stand, which of course involves serious dan- 
ger of death. In the second case recorded, the patient, though 
“deeply demented, was guzet for several months before the thy- 
roid treatment began. She lost flesh very rapidly, and on the 
eleventh day of the treatment showed pronounced mental and 
motor excitement. On the twelfth day she passed into a state 
of frenzy. The thyroid extract was now ‘discontinued ” (not 
apparently to save life, but not to give more than was needed 

VOL. LXX.—32 
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to produce the desired effect), “but the excitement kept up 
for seven weeks, at the end of which time she died.” 

But now we have something still worse, called “some ex- 
perimental work” on children by way of tapping the spinal 
canal. To show its atrocity in the strongest light, we will 
simply give, without note or comment, extracts from the cold- 
blooded journal of this “work,” merely asking the reader to 
notice the dates: 

“Case II. Female, aged 20 months. Punctured, January 
16, 1896, January 22, February 16, on day of patient’s death. 

Case III. Female, aged 4 months. Puncture, January 17, 
1896. Patient died January 22. 

Case V. Male, aged 3% years. Puncture, February 3, 1896. 
Patient died February 4. 

Case VI. Male,aged 6 months. Puncture, February 1. Pa- 
tient died in convulsions three weeks later. 

Case VII. Male, aged 7 months. Patient entered hospital 
February 5, 1896. Punctured, February 5, February 21, Febru- 
ary 27. Died February 28.” 

Besides these, we may mention the detestable experiment 
of an American physician to inoculate, in xo Jess than twenty 
cases, persons already suffering from leprosy with the virus of 
another, and we may even say still more loathsome and hor- 
rible disease. This experiment was suggested to him by a 
medical friend in Europe. Fortunately it was not successful; 
but he was not satisfied, and thought it should be tried 
again. He says: “It is to be hoped that this experiment 
should (sic) be tried by competent observers under more favora- 
ble circumstances.” He seems to need a little instruction in 
grammar as well as in humanity. 

Even worse than this has been done in Europe. We quote, 
with reluctance, but moved by the desire to excite as far as 
possible a righteous indignation against these horrible practices, 
the attempt of a doctor in Vienna to do what would seem to 
many even more criminal than murder. This professor inocu- 
lated three women, recently confined, with an infectious disease 
of a loathsome and shameful character. . . . “We can im- 
agine,” says the right-minded physician who reports this, “the 
feelings of these poor and probably respectable women, com- 
pelled, for no fault of their own, to herd with diseased women 
of infamous life.” 

Would this Vienna man have tried this “experiment” on 
his own wife or sister? And if not, why not? 
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And would any of these doctors have tried any of their ex- 
periments on ¢hemselves, getting other doctors to. watch the re- 
sults? That shows how genuine their enthusiasm for science 
is. It is mot enthusiasm; it is simply curiosity or vanity, 
coupled with utter disregard for ordinary charity or justice. 
We remember hearing of one such case of self-sacrifice, a good 
while ago, when a French physician swallowed some of the 
vomit of a cholera patient, to see if it would affect a healthy 
organism. Whether justifiable or not, that was certainly real 
desire for knowledge. Probably there may have been, here or 
there, some such instances; but we imagine they are very 
rare. j 

The pretence may be made that experiments on human 
beings are absolutely necessary for the full acquisition of 
science. Even if so, as we intend shortly to show, that would 
not justify such as have been described; but that this is not 
always, to say the least, the real motive, is evident from the 
following infamous statement by a Swedish doctor. 

“When I began,” he says, ‘‘my experiments with smallpox 
pus, I should, perhaps, have chosen animals for the purpose. 
But the most fit subjects, calves, were obtainable only at con- 
siderable cost. There was, besides, the cost of their keep, so I 
concluded to make my experiments upon the children of the 
Foundlings’ Home, and obtained kind permission to do so from 
the head physician, Professor 

“IT selected fourteen children, who were inoculated day 
after day. Afterward” (moved apparently by conscience) “I 
discontinued them, and used calves. I did not continue my 
experiments on calves long, once because I despaired of gain- 
ing my ends within a limited period, and again because the 
calves were so expensive. I intend, however, to go back to my 
experiments in the Foundling Asylum at some future time.” 

You see his valuable time and money were more important 
by far than the health and life of his fellow-beings. What 
else is the motive of the ordinary murderer or thief? There 
is not a word to imply that calves would not have done as 
well as children; only his limited income could not supply 
them rapidly enough. 

It is indeed disgraceful, though natural enough, to have the 
poor and the children of the poor selected for these atrocious 
experiments on account of their cheapness, ease of supply, or 
safety to the operator. But let not the well-to-do imagine that 
they are secure, if circumstances are such that the butcher can 
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safely go to work on them. The very fact that operations on 
the rich are more lucrative by far, is in itself an inducement 
to try them unnecessarily. A leading physician of London dis- 
tinctly says that it is charged that “surgical operations are 
now constantly performed, ot for the advantage of the patients, 
but for the pecuniary benefit of the operators. Thisis really a very 
serious charge, and, I deeply grieve to think, ove not altogether 
unfounded.” This, perhaps, is something you have not thought 
of before. 

One root of the whole trouble, we are inclined to think, is 
the prevailing opinion that there is no essential difference be- 
tween man and the lower animals. If this is admitted, no solid 
reason can be given why a monkey in the woods can be killed 
for food, or even for the excitement of the chase, but that a 
man cannot. Admit evolution to this extent and in this sense, 
and we must hold either that it is wrong to tread deliberately 
on a worm, or that we have a right to shoot any man on 
sight, as far as any solid obligation of conscience is concerned. 
Fear of retribution by his friends or by the state, or the open- 
ing of the door to indiscriminate slaughter, and the total de- 
struction of society and civilization, are dangers to be feared of 
course; but these do not exist, if the crime can be kept secret. 
Secret murder of any kind becomes as lawful, if practised on a 
man, as on a brute; and this really breaks down all possibility 
of the order and security which civilization requires. The 
ultra doctrine of evolution is then, not merely to be regarded 
as destructive to religion, but of all our temporal peace and 
welfare. Evolution means murder,in the sense in which the doc- 
trine is taught by many, and carelessly accepted by many more. 

That these logical consequences have actually been deduced 
from it, is evident enough from the express statements of 
some votaries of modern science. A writer in the /udependent, 
December 12, 1895, as quoted in our pamphlet, distinctly says: 

“A human life is nothing compared with a new fact in 
science. . . . The aim of science is the advancement of 
human knowledge at any sacrifice of human life. . . . If 
cats and guinea pigs can be put to any higher use than to 
advance science, we do not know what it is. We do not knox 
of any higher use we can put a man to,” 

There is the doctrine, you see, openly and unblushingly 
stated; that, at any rate, compared with the Moloch of science, 
and as offerings to it, human and brute life are practically on 


a par. 
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Of course, as Catholics, we know the true doctrine on this 
matter; namely, that human life is sacred; that we have no 
right to take it as a means to an end; that it can only be 
taken in legitimate defence, or by the vindictive authority ex- 
ercised by the state in the name of God, who has the supreme 
right over it, and imparts it to the state so far as the stability 
of the state requires. We need -hardly say to Catholics, that 
even our own lives are not our absolute possession, to do with 
them as we please; that we have no right to take them by 
suicide, or even to risk them wantonly. But we have a right 
over the lives of brutes; as we read in Genesis: “‘ Every thing 
that moveth and liveth shall be meat for you; even as the 
green herbs have I delivered them all to you.” But it is 
added: ‘‘ Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall 
be shed; for man was made to the image of God” (Gen. 
ix. 3-6). 

But it will naturally be asked: “Do we not continually 
take chances, so to speak, on life? To come right down to 
the subject in hand, is it not legitimate practice to perform an 
operation which may, and even probably will, result fatally?” 

It certainly is; but in such legitimate cases the real inten- 
tion is not to destroy or endanger life but to save it; to cure 
in the patient some grievous malady or lesion; if this, the in- 
tention, is not accomplished, fatal consequences, which we are 
far from wishing, may result. And in some cases in the medi- 
cal line desperate remedies may be used, which may save life, 
but, on the other hand, may be injurious to it, or even result 
fatally; of course these are used in a desperate disease, which 
will terminate fatally if no remedy is employed, and in the 
absence of any knowledge of an equally efficacious, but safer, 
one. And even in these cases, generally the consent of the 
patient should be obtained. But to perform an operation, or 
use a drug, even in desperate cases, which is simply injurious 
to life, as a means to an end, in order, for instance, that the 
sufferer may sooner be relieved of his misery, is not allowable. 

We need hardly say to Catholics, but we have great need 
to say, and cannot repeat too frequently, to those not in the 
church, that z¢ zs never lawful to use bad means to a good end; 
in other words, that we cannot do evil that good may come; or 
to put it still more tersely, that the doctrine that “ the end 
sanctifies the means” is unknown to Catholic theology. It is 
Strange that even in the earliest days this calumny against us 
was in circulation. ‘As we are slandered,” says St. Paul, 
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“‘and as some affirm that we say, let us do evil that there may 
come good” (Rom. iii. 8). The teaching of the church is clear - 
on this point, as given by Catholic theologians, and especially 
by the Jesuits, to whom the contrary doctrine is so _persis- 
tently ascribed. But outside the church, the most hopeless 
confusion seems to prevail. In our very pamphlet in review 
we find an instance of this. The Vossische Zeitung of Berlin 
is quoted as affirming that sometimes in war ‘a general sends 
a regiment to certain death to gain the victory for the rest of 
the army.”’ Does he send them, we would like to know, sim- 
ply to be shot down; are they not expected to do some shoot- 
ing on their own account? The whole theory of war is that 
it is lawful, if the rules of civilized warfare are observed, to 
shoot your enemy, still more to embarrass him, or impede his 
movements in any way; and if a regiment is sent to “certain 
death,” to use the somewhat exaggerated language of our 
German friend, it is not in order that they may be shot down, 
but that they may do some good work before they are. 

Then he says, “Should not a doctor be allowed to act in 
a similar way?” Certainly he should, in what really is a 
similar way—that is the way that has just been described ; 2. ¢., 
of using a remedy which it is hoped will do good, though with 
a possibility, even a probability, of disastrous results, and with 
a certainty of a good deal of pain and inconvenience. The 
remedial effect is expected to proceed directly from the opera- 
tion or drug; the medicine or the amputation is expected to 
do good zm itself, though there is danger of its also doing 
harm, if the patient’s system is not strong enough to bear it, 
or is not suited to it, or of harm coming afterward from it. 
2 aes are legitimate; but to do the harm jst, in 
ordér that good may result from it, is to invert the order, to 
put the cart before the horse. It would not be lawful even 
for a martyr to offer himself for death, thus directly inviting 
and causing the sin of the persecutor, and disposing of his 
life as if it belonged absolutely to himself, even if he knew 
that afterward thousands would be converted and saved by re- 
flecting on his faith and fortitude. No, he confesses the faith, 
which is a virtuous act; the sin of the persecutor follows from 
it, against the will of the martyr. It is commonplace Catholic 
theology, taught indeed in our Sunday-schools, that one cannot 
even tell a harmless lie, if it were to save the whole world 
from ruin. There is nothing more plain and consistent than 
the Catholic teaching on this subject; all theologians teach 
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that we must zot do evil that good may come; that the end 
does mot sanctify the means. But the confusion of ideas out- 
side the church as evidenced by the Vosstsche Zeitung, and in 
hundreds of books, periodicals, and newspapers besides, is 
really phenomenal. The real truth is that Protestantism, which 
started in unreasonableness and self-contradiction, has by the 
mental chaos necessarily following from it, made clear thought 
about moral questions very difficult among those affected by 
it. They have no fixed principles to start from, and naturally 
never arrive at any fixed conclusions. 

Now, finally, that we may understand just how the special 
matter in hand is determined by the clear and precise moral 
theology of the church, the teachings of which, by the way, 
rest on the labors of great thinkers enlightened by Christian 
principles, rather than on actual definitions or condemnations 
proceeding from the Holy See, though some such have been 
given, we will put the matter in a few words, which, though 
not alluding to enormities such as we have mentioned, cover 
them fully, and much more. 

All Catholic works on morals intended to be thorough, and 
to serve as guides for the clergy, contain a treatise on the 
duties of physicians; and this treatise contains as a certain 
teaching, not open to doubt, that a physician sins grievously, 
or mortally as we say, if he uses unknown drugs with the 
intention of finding out their effects, unless indeed he uses 
quantities so small as to preclude the possibility of serious 
harm. The same doctrine, mutatis mutandis, of course applies 
to operations. 

‘But how,” our scientific gentlemen will say, “are we going 
to find out the effects of an unknown drug or a new opera- 
tion? Is not this like requiring us not to go into the water 
till we know how to swim?” 

This is an idle question, for they know the answer to it 
themselves. The brute creation is ours for legitimate use of 
this kind, though suffering should not be inflicted on it except 
for reasonable cause. And it is also idle to say that we can- 
not learn sufficiently well from the higher animals what the 
effect of medicine or surgery will be on man. As we have 
just seen, the Swedish doctor does not claim that it was 
necessary to take children for his experiments, but that they were 
cheaper than calves. But even supposing that complete cer- 
tainty cannot be attained by experiments on brutes as to the 
beneficial effect of any treatment proposed for human beings, 
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still enough knowledge can be acquired in this way to give a 
probability quite sufficient for our purpose; for that matter, 
absolute certainty cannot be obtained from experiments on one 
man or woman as to the effect of the same experiments on 
another, If we have a strong probability of a favorable result, 
the course is clear; we are not now simply working in the 
dark, but with a good light ahead. We can direct our inten. 
tion now to the securing of the good which we have good 
ground to hope for; and unless there is something Jdetter or 
more certain to do the good which we wish to effect, we are 
at perfect liberty to follow what seems likely to accomplish 
it. We may fail of course, and even do harm instead of good ; 
but, as has just been stated, we know of nothing better to do 
than what we did. The physician who acts in this way is 
doing the best he can for his patient; and it is to his patient, 
not to science in general, that he is bound by his profession. 
If people do not trust in doctors to do this, they will soon 
lose all confidence in them; no person of ordinary common 
sense would employ a doctor who was even suspected of 
making experiments even remotely resembling those which 
have been related. 

But the real gist of the matter is that, whether people trust 
him or not, a doctor cannot lawfully injure or even endanger 
the well-being of his patient, simply to advance the general 
cause of science; for this is doing evil that good may come. 

If there is, as seems likely, serious danger that physicians 
may ignore this rule of morals, it is certainly high time that 
the common sense of the community should force them to do 
so, by penal legislation. Many of the proceedings described 
above are simply murder in the name of science; and the usual 
penalties of murder should be visited upon them. The scaffold, 
or the electric chair, is the proper remedy and preventive for 
these utterly abominable and disgraceful crimes. 





“WATCHING KRTO GOD.” 


Ancient Priory of Saint Petre and Saint Paul at Bath 
A bond for prayer perpetuated. ; 

Ro other Order bath 
As this for centuries, both by day and nisht, 
Kept up continuously the noble Christian rite 
Of ‘Watching unto God’ for other, 
King or queen, erring sister, brother : 
Ror interceded so, with beart and soul, 
As Durbam monk o’er mortuary roll 
Announcing death of mortal, sreat or small, 
Lowly priest, or potentate, daily prayer for all— 
Perpetual prayer for others, spiritual fellowship. 


Ror eloquence Of language spoke, nor fervent dip 

of facile pen in fount of inspiration 

€’er beralded a fairer cause for pious meditation. 

Co comfort living souls, and rest the spirit fled, 

Of children of the Earth plane; to case the mortal dread 
Of the coming of the Ansel, harbinger of Death, 

Who sently lays ber touch upon the mobile lips and saith, 
“Come with me, child, to visit other scenes, 

Chy soul to brighter, better world now leans— 

Chy infant bands hath only srasped 

At the latch key to the portal, rasped 

Against the thorns alons the way 

Chat leads fo Life eternal, a fairer, longer day.’’ 


KATE HUNT CRADDOCK 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. L. WALWORTH. 
XIV. 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN FIFTY-TWO DAYS. 


AT HAVRE.—ESCAPE FROM BEACHY HEAD.—STORMY CROSSIN(‘ 
TO NEW YORK.—ST. JOSEPH A GREAT SAINT BUT QUESTION- 
ABLE NAVIGATOR.—FATHER BERNARD’S NOVENA.—HEARTY 
WELCOME HOME FROM MCMASTER AND OTHERS.—FIRS1 
ENGLISH MISSION AT ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH. 


Havre on the Helvetia, a sailing vessel bound 

for New York; and with every promise of a 

fair voyage. In this we were doomed to disap- 

pointment. Before we could reach the open sea 
we were met by stormy weather which drove us back upon 
our course, and so far into the English Channel that Havre lay 
once more abreast of us to the south, and the coast of Sussex 
on the north. Here the head winds which had blocked up 
our way to the ocean grew into a perfect hurricane, so that 
in the evening of the thirtieth of January we found ourselves 
quite near to England. We were so land-locked in the re- 
cesses of its coast and so confronted by a promontory called 
Beachy Head that it was difficult even to beat our way out 
into such small safety as the British Channel afforded. Our 
adventures here were so memorable and brought out so strong- 
ly the characteristics of our provincial that my reader must 
perforce wait patiently at this point until I get ready to let 
him off. In the evening of the thirtieth of January aforesaid 
we were seated at supper and holding carefully on to our 
plates and cups, which were behaving in a very frantic manner. 
This caused more merriment than alarm to our party, for we 
were getting accustomed to stormy weather. The captain hac 
not come to the table as yet, which was something quite unusual. 
When at last he came aft through the cabin he showed no dis- 
position to take his seat amongst us. He paused, however, for a 
moment to take a look at us, and seeing our merriment, he said: 
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“Eat hearty, gentlemen; eat hearty!” And then passed 
rapidly up the companion way to the deck. 

I noticed something strange both in his words and in his 
manner. After supper Father Hafkenscheid advised us all to 
retire early to our births, and so sleep away a night which was 
not likely to prove favorable to anything more busy than sleep. 

I took the earliest opportunity to go up.on deck, for I 
knew that we were in danger and I was anxious to learn pre- 
cisely in what the danger consisted. I found the captain and 
crew all still and silent as death. There was an energy in this 
silence. The ship was pushing her way forward to some crisis, 
and all hands were braced up to meet the emergency. I felt 
familiar with the captain, and walking up to his side, I asked 
him to let me know frankly what the danger was and where 
the chances of safety lay. He replied without hesitation : 

“Look there! You see that land off to the leeward. Well! 
that is Beachy Head, and we are bound to pass it. On this 
course, which is the only course we have, we could pass all 
there is to be seen of it; but lying still farther out into the 
Channel there is a reef under the water, which no eye can see. 
Whether we shall be able to pass that reef no one can tell in 
weather like this. Chances! There is only one chance that I 
can think of. That one is to pass Beachy Head without touching 
the reef. If we don’t, any one is welcome to my chance after that.” 

I then went down into the cabin again and explained the 
situation to Father Bernard. 

“The first question,” he said, “to be settled is, shall we 
wake up our companions?” 

I thought not. They could do nothing to save the ship and 
it would be a needless alarm to themselves. To this he assented. 

“They are good young men,” he said, ‘‘and, I believe, well 
prepared to die. You and I will go on deck and watch. But 
come with me a moment. I have a little business with you.” 

He then led me into his room and made a brief confession. 
This being done, I knelt to him in my turn, after which we 
both mounted to the deck. Here we remained, attentive ob- 
servers of all that took place, but keeping out of the way of 
the mariners on duty. I do not now remember how long this 
watch of ours lasted. The night was not very far advanced 
when the captain brought our anxiety to a joyful termination. 

“Get to your berths, gentlemen,” he said. ‘All danger is 
over now. Give thanks to God and sleep soundly till morning.” 

To get past Beachy Head, however, was not to get nearer 
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to our destination. Our backs were still turned upon home, 
and the wind chased us further up into the Channel until we 
were driven past Dover and into the Downs, or what is called 
the Port of London, dropping anchor in Hampton Roads. The 
captain and Father Bernard made arrangements to go by rail 
to London, and return together in case of a lull in the storm. 
This gave our provincial an opportunity to visit Clapham and 
confer with Father De Held. This state of things continued 
for nearly four days, when a favorable change in the weather 
brought both back to the ship and in a hurry. On February 
3, early in the morning, we left the Downs, retracing our 
course to the Atlantic. The Atlantic received us this time with 
a better show of kindness, but she did not let us go far before 
she got her back up again and disputed with us every inch of 
progress. The captain had serious thoughts of running down 
the European coast to Africa. Sailing vessels often do this, 
hoping that, by taking advantage of winds and currents that 
prevail at this lower latitude, they can cross the ocean to the 
mouth of the Mexican Gulf, and there striking the northern 
currents which bear toward New York, gain more by rapid 
progress than they lose by the greater distance traversed. 
Such a plan, however, was too bold a one for a man of his 
cautious temperament, and he concluded to work his way west- 
ward by the usual route. Many days followed of stormy 
weather and slow progress, with the usual experience of sea 
sickness and personal casualties incident to life at sea. We 
have no desire to go into details of this kind. Enough to say 
that the French steward and waiter was constantly tumbling 
down with the tray in his hand and breaking the dishes, for 
which the captain as often broke one of the commandments 
over his head. I only mention this to show what mishaps might 
have happened to any of us. I remember no damage very 
serious except that one of our party was thrown very violently 
against the partition of his cabin, making a crack in the panel 
with his head. It was a good head and has done much service 
for the church since. 

In spite of wind and weather, Father Hafkenscheid found 
opportunities to take the measure of his companions and to 
leave on our minds an impress of his own great soul. Of any 
plans which he may have had to work for the conversion of 
souls to the faith in America I cannot speak. I cannot say 
that he had any at that time. When St. Alphonsus said to his 
missionary companions that when the order should be ex- 
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tended beyond the bounds of Italy it would have to “ preach 
the Faith,” he could have had no special plan to modify the 
work of giving missions. He was only conscious, as all apos- 
tolic souls must be, of the charge of Christ given to his 
Church to “go teach all nations.” The same must be said of 
St. Paul of the Cross, founder of another missionary band, whose 
heart was fired with the thought of devoting himself to the con- 
version of England. The chief means of converting a nation of 
unbelievers to the Faith cannot consist in giving missions such 
as are grounded on the EFvercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
There is always a development in these matters. Great apos- 
tles and holy saints are developed by circumstances. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


In matters of grace the church presides and souls take 
shape under her guidance, albeit sometimes very slowly. 

In Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker, page 239, we find very 
direct testimony on this point: 

“The missions could not be made the ordinary channel of 
direct influences for turning sceptics and Protestants to the 
true religion. The attempt to make them so, involving as it 
does a notable interspersion of controversial sermons, has never 
been tried by the Redemptorist or Paulist Fathers to our 
knowledge, and when done by others has resulted in not 
enough of controversy for making solid converts, and too little 
penitential preaching for the proper reformation of hard sin- 
ners among Catholics.” 

Elliott then adds the testimony of Hecker to show that -no 
such thought existed in the. mind of Father Bernard. It was 
our venerable provincial himself who aided Hecker in prepar- 
ing his morning and evening instructions for the American 
missions. These began almost immediately after the arrival of 
the Helvetia at New York. They had as little of controversy in 
them as those given in Italy under the direction of St. Liguori, 
or under that of Father Bernard in Holland and Belgium. 

St. Liguori is sometimes cited as an instance of a wise and 
holy man, a doctor of the church, an old and experienced mis- 
sionary and confessor, who never sent away a sinner from his 
confessional unabsolved. I look upon this statement as some- 
thing utterly incredible. It is something worse than incredi- 
ble. It is a dangerous thing to believe or to repeat. Father 
Bernard brought up this question one evening during this 
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voyage. He was evidently anxious to sound our minds in re- 
gard to this matter and to give us a clear insight into his own. 
If preaching must be earnest and instruction must be sound and 
practical, it is the confessor who has the last word in the mission ; 
and he must be no “ gode-mouche”’ himself, but stand by those 
doctrines of approved theology which the church has taught him. 

“For my part,” said Father Hafkenscheid, “I must confess 
that I hate sent away many sinners without absolution, and 
this I have learned from St. Liguori.” 

Father Hafkenscheid’s Christian name was Bernard-Joseph. 
For St. Joseph he had a very special devotion. To St. Joseph 
he appealed in order to bring our long-protracted voyage to a 
speedy and happy termination. We were in the month of 
March, and consequently approaching the annual festival of the 
great foster-father of our Saviour, which occurs on the nine- 
teenth of that month. He determined on a novena. He not 
only engaged his Catholic companions in making it but talked 
freely of it to the captain. 

“You shall see,” he said, “ what St. Joseph will do for us. 
He will bring us into New York in time to take part in cele- 
brating his festival.” 

“He can’t do it,” replied the captain. “I wish to speak of 
him respectfully, but he can’t do that.” 

He then gave us several funny stories to show the confi- 
dence of Italian sailors in the patronage of St. Anthony. The 
novena began and went on, but the Atlantic held on also to 
the same weather and the same winds. 

“ What is St. Joseph about now?” the captain would say 
jocosely, from time to time. ‘Can’t you wake him up a little?” 

“Wait awhile,” was the confident reply. ‘ You will see be- 
fore long.” 

Sure enough, it was not very long before it became appar- 
ent that something was working in our favor. The wind 
chopped about with a suddenness that took every one by sur- 
prise. We found ourselves driving towards our port before a 
wind as favorable to our hopes as it had been until then 
untoward. I remember well a joyful morning when I stood 
gazing westward upon the sea, enjoying the progress of the 
vessel. We were making fifteen knots an hour. The weather 
was still stormy, but it did not seem so. A fair wind steadies 
a ship and it glides along with little jolting or rocking. We 
were crossing the Banks of Newfoundland, or nearing them. 
The captain stood at my side. He was as happy as any man on 
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board, and having leisure to talk was glad to doit. He listened 
amiably to all my questions and was ready with his answers. 

“Captain,” I said, “there is one thing I notice which I do 
not understand, and would like to have you explain it. What 
is the meaning of that smooth water that I see?” 

He was startled. “Smooth water? Where-away?” I 
pointed it out. It was over the left bow, a little off our 
course and more to the southward. In a moment all was con- 
fusion on deck. The captain was shouting out his orders, 
which were repeated by the mate and the boatswain. In a 
few moments we saw the Helvetia coming about by the north- 
ern bow and going backward on her course. 

It was a field of sunken ice which caused all this alarm. 
We had to make a wide circuit to get past this and similar 
jJangers. Alas for our novena! thought some of us. But our 
superior was still confident. 

“ Leave it all to St. Joseph,” he insisted. ‘St. Joseph will 
make it all right.” 

In fact there was still time to reach New York by the nine- 
teenth if the fair wind should continue to hold; so we kept 
1p our novena. The wind did hold. On the fifteenth day of 
March we had been out forty-eight days since we left Havre. 
The seamen on the Helvetia attributed this long and perilous 
voyage to the fact of having so many clerics on board. The 
boatswain declared that Brother Giesen never looked at the 
compass without changing the wind. 

On that fifteenth day we met an unfortunate English ship 
in presence of whose distress we were forced to lose sight of 
our own condition. Her sails were all tattered and torn. Her 
bulwarks were broken in, and her whole appearance was for- 
lorn beyond description. She had been blown past her harbor, 
which was Boston, before the wind changed, and was now beating 
her way back against winds equally adverse to find her way into 
Boston. We passed this battered vessel within hailing distance 
and gathered these and other particulars from her captain 
through his speaking-trumpet. The last question asked him was: 

“ How long since you left port?”’ The answer was: 

“ Eighty-four days out!” The captain raised his trumpet 
above his head and swung it down again as if in desperation. 
Poor man, how we pitied him! Some face more malign 
than Giesen’s had been peering at Azs compass. 

Our captain admitted that with the favorable wind we then 
had we were rapidly approaching New York, but not with suf- 
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ficient speed to bring us there on the nineteenth. As if tc 
meet this emergency, the wind grew stronger on the sixteenth 
and continued to increase in strength. 

“‘Ha! ha! captain,” said Father Bernard. ‘‘What do you 
think of St. Joseph now?” 

His reply was: “I admit that St. Joseph is a great saint. 
But it seems to me that he is a poor sailor. Otherwise he 
would know that with such a gale as we are getting he wil! 
either break my masts or blow away my sails.” 

On the evening of the eighteenth, as night approached, the 
captain said: 

‘I dare not go on any further in this way. I have lost 
my reckoning and do not know where I am. I may be near 
the coast or may be a hundred miles away. I must heave te 
and wait till morning.” And so he did. 

On the morning of ‘the nineteenth of March, St. Joseph's 
Day, when we came up on deck the coast of New Jersey lay 
close at hand, Long Branch in plain sight, with a wrecked 
vessel on the sand before us which had gone ashore during 
the night. Soon after came a pilot with newspapers in his 
hand. Under his guidance we got quickly under way to make 
our entry into harbor. We were brought to again at the Nar- 
rows, where we waited for a tug to take us into the inner 
bay. How beautiful to see the islands of the bay and the 
spires and domes of the great city glittering in the sunlight! 
As Father Hecker and I stood gazing forward on this scene, 
by no means unfamiliar to our eyes, something appeared which 
attracted our attention. We knew very well the location of 
the Battery, and it was there. In the distance it showed itself 
as a mere speck lodged against the land at the water-line. It 
detached itself from the shore. After a little it grew larger : 
it was moving, and towards us. Fond expectation told us 
what was coming. Home would not wait for our arrival, but 
was coming forth to greet us. ‘There is smoke that rises 
above it!” “Now I see the pipe!” “It is a small tug 
George Hecker has secured. He will be sure to be on it; and 
John, too.” “The hurricane deck shows now plain enough 
and a little group on it watching us. McMaster is there too. 
He could not be away.” “Now we have caught his eye.’ 
Sure enough the first man that showed himself distinctly was 
James A. McMaster, our old comrade of the novitiate at St. 
Trond. His tall form was elevated high above a group of 
friends and he was waving his hat frantically above his head. 
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We will pass by without further detail the various meet- 
ings and greetings, embraces and inquiries, which took place 
between these two groups in which we have tried to interest 
our readers. To do otherwise would involve much common- 
placing and word-painting. We go at once to the dock at 
New York, and up through the streets of that city to the Re- 
demptorist church and convent in Third Street. This was the 
first station of our new home, our spiritual home, the home of 
our present vocation; and a sweet home we found it. Here 
we all found eyes that awaited our coming and looked brighter 
when we came. 

Father Hecker and I were destined to find duty at once 
upon our arrival. That duty was to begin a series of English 
missions in the United States. A companion was waiting to 
join us in this duty, constituting a band of three preachers, 
to be aided in the confessional by other Redemptorists as oc- 
casion might require. This companion was the Rev. Augustine 
F. Hewit, a convert like ourselves. He was too highly gifted 
and is too well known in the United States to need any fur- 
ther characterization here. The Rev. Father Joseph Miller, 
then rector of the house in Third Street, had made arrange- 
ments with Rev. J. McCarron, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church 
in Sixth Avenue, to have a mission on our arrival. It began 
on Passion Sunday, the sixth of April, 1851, and ended at 
Easter. Father Hafkenscheid inaugurated this mission. His 
was the spirit which had given it birth. He was present at it 
throughout, as he was at many others during a succession of 
years, although he took no part in the preaching. I only re- 
member once that he preached in English, and that was at 
old St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Mulberry Street, in the pres- 
ence of Archbishop Hughes. 

Father Bernard’s desire and design was to establish a house 
of the Redemptorist Order in the United States where Eng- 
lish would be the prevailing language, and from which mis- 
sionaries understanding English well could be supplied. I be- 
lieve this to have been the great culminating project in his 
truly apostolic life. In this he failed. Many knew of him and 
the failure without feeling free to speak. Some of these are 
now gone and will come back no more. A very few remain, 
but they are bound to act both wisely and dutifully. A kind 
farewell to all our readers. We never know when we shall be 
separated entirely from the public. We ask, therefore, the pray- 
ers of all who know of us, beginning with the present moment. 
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€ HOuLAND ARM QOILLAGE. 





BY ELIZA LEYPOLD GOOD. 











THE finding of the art village was one of those lucky 
chances of travel which, like the spoils of war, come not al- 
ways to the most deserving. We were on our way to Delft 
and had stopped at Rotterdam to take the boat up the canal. 
There were four of us; we were dusty and travel-worn, and it 
was a stifling hot day, but we were sustained by visions of a 
spotless hotel hung round with blue and white china, where 
soon we would be reposing in high Dutch beds between cool 
linen sheets. At that moment we were told that the last boat 
for the day had gone. Yes, there was a train, but not for 
two hours, and it had required ten minutes and the use of 
four languages to extract these interesting facts from the 
ticket agent. Our misery was complete when he gave us in 
change a handful of unknown coin. In our helplessness we 
appealed to an American fellow-traveller, who proved the 
“friend in need.” He was an artist and knew Holland well, 
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and the outcome of our conversation was the abandonment of 
Delft for the quaint village. 

Alighting from the train of which I wrote, some miles from 
Rotterdam, we were soon bowling along one of Napoleon’s 
military roads in a “rijting,’”’ or open carriage. Lofty elm- 
trees bordering the way lifted their branches high overhead, 
locking them together to form a colossal Gothic arch which 
extended unbroken as far as the eye. could reach. 

Spreading beneath was a carpet of grass sprinkled over 
with English daisies, the “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” 
of which Burns 
speaks, and be- 
low the road on 
both sides flow- 
ed streams of 
clear water 
through grassy 
ditches. Be- 
yond lay a per- 
fectly level 
country of pas- 
ture and grain 
field dotted 
over with Hol- 
stein cattle, 
and suggesting 
a gigantic 
checker-b oard 
with black and 
white checkers 
on green and A REPRESENTATION IN STATUARY OF A DUTCHWOMAN 
yellow squares. WHEELING BRICKS. 

Whilst the harvesters were piling high their last wagon-load, 
the delicate perfume of new-mown hay came to us mingled 
with the scent of ripe strawberries, and here and there the 
dark sails of a wind-mill spinning with a jerky motion against 
the sky gave animation to the still landscape. The sweet 
influences of the hour had stolen our fatigue long before 
we reached the quaint village of Rijsoord, and as we drove 
down its one street, where all the houses stand in a straight 
line close beside the road, a sudden turn disclosed the river 
Waal. On its farther shore there stood a chalet-like building, 
picturesque, Alpine, not “Dutch” at all. A light balcony 
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stretched far out from under low-hanging eaves and served as 
a boat-house for a little fleet of skiffs moored beneath it. I 
have often fished from that balcony. It was one of our after- 
dinner amusements, for sliding past the very foundations of the 
house the sleepy river Waal flowed irresolutely towards the 
west between banks fringed with willow. 
It resembled at that moment a gorgeous Roman sash, its 
colors borrowed 
SS === “4 ~=6from the glowing 
_ sky, and indeed 
the scene present- 
ed from the inn 
was at all times 
so boldly pictur- 
esque that I was 
never quite sure 
that I was not 
taking part in a 
comic opera. 
The apple- 
cheeked, tow- 
headed miadchen 
who perpetually 
clattered across 
the bridge in their 
wooden_ shoes 
seemed momenta- 
rily about to face 
and burst into 
song, and from 
the bright red 
cottage opposite, 
witha mossy roof, 
I expected to see 
emerge at any 
moment a love- 








THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


lorn tenor who would pour forth his woes to me in an aria. 
Drawing nearer the inn our eyes were gladdened by the sight of 
the hostess, Frau Warendorp, who stood at the door to welcome 
us, smiling, rosy, immaculate. She wore a long, white apron and 
a wide, white head-dress of the kind adopted by all Holland wo- 
men at the age of sixteen. It was held in place by large and 
conspicuous gold ornaments, called kriillen. She knew “a leetle 
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English,” and led the way to the dining-room, where the table 
was laid for tea. A glance around the room reminded us that 
our friend of the Rotterdam station had told us that the inn and 
village were known to few save artists, Edward Everett Hale’s 
son having “ discovered” the place and opened it up to his 
fellow-countrymen of the Paris art schools. The fireplace and 
panels of the door were decorated with landscapes in oil, and 
canvases turned upside down served for shelves in different 
parts of the room, and the group that presently assembled at 
the tea-table bore out the general artistic character. Most of 
the painters were Americans of widely varying types, but hav- 
ing in common an expression of geniality and unworldliness 





OLD AMSTERDAM, 


and a spirit of what De Wolf Hopper calls “ bonhominie” 
that made every meal at the inn a feast. The tea-table was 
lighted, according to a Holland custom, by little spirit-lamps 
enclosed in white porcelain shades. They served the double 
purpose of softly illuminating the table and keeping hot the 
pots of tea and coffee placed on top of them. Another touch 
of color was added by an earthen brazier filled with live coals. 
On this we that liked toast made our own, after helping our- 
selves to brown or white bread served in large loaves on a 
side table. Oat-meal, blended to a sweet creaminess by hours 
of slow cooking, simmered in a large pot just inside the fire- 
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place, and yellow Dutch cheese, 
cold meat, and ripe straw-ber- 
ries completed the tempting re. 
past. It was served by Mein. 
chen, a typical Dutch village girl 
with a rose-leaf complexion, a 
wealth of yellow braided hair, 
and a soft, hesitating voice. 
Holding her head a little on one 
side, she said to each of us in 
turn: “Like you an i?”’—~add- 
ing: “Like you your i boiled 
three minutes?” It was sugges. 
tive of the Inquisition, but we 
did not take her pronunciation 
of “egg” literally, and soon she 
returned with the “ies” under 
her apron, from which she roll- 
ed them softly on the table-cloth. 

Opposite me sat a fair-haired 
American lady who was making 
a study of the Dutch peasant type and the national head- 
dresses, These she was painting in miniature on ivory in a 
manner scarcely inferior to Amelia Kiissner’s best work. A 
young Danish-American represented the buoyant, perennially 
youthful type of artist, and yet another interesting figure 
was that of a young man from Iowa, a recent winner of the 
Halgarten first prize at the Academy of Design in New York. 
A class of younger students had followed him from Paris to 
sketch under his guidance, and every morning he and they, 
laden with easels, camp-stools, and color-boxes, would troop 
gaily away down the avenue of elms, returning in the evening 
tired out but always hopeful. 

My neighbor on my right deserves more than passing 
notice. She was an Englishwoman striving to keep middle 
age at bay by a bird-like and chirrupy manner. Her remark- 
able coiffure consisted of a large quantity of hair twisted into 
a complicated geometrical figure, dropped into a net and 
fastened securely to the back of her head. This form of hair- 
dressing is known in England as a “bun,” and she informed 
me that, although the prevailing forms in vogue were “ tea-pot 
handles” and “door-knobs,” she preferred “ buns.” 

After supper our hostess introduced us to the contents of a 








THE FRIESLAND TYPE, 
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cupboard occupying one entire side of the dining-room, invit- 
ing us to take from it whatever we wanted whenever we 
wished. The order of meals was breakfast at half-past seven, 
coffee at eleven, dinner at one, five o’clock tea, and the free- 
dom of the cupboard at all times. Nevertheless Frau Waren- 
dorp was always a little anxious lest we should not have 
enough to eat. She hoped we would not think her extortion- 
ate if she charged us four guldens (about eighty cents) a day. 
We did not object to the price. 

Next to the dining-room the most interesting part of the 
house was the studio on the upper floor. From its walls the 
faces of the villagers looked down from canvas and academy 
board, and the room itself, with its ancient Dutch furniture, 
queer brass tea-kettles and jugs, bright-colored china and bric- 
a-brac, resembled a curiosity shop where confusion reigned 
supreme, 

The hospitality of the artists made us welcome to their 
sanctum at all hours, and when they were “not in a working 
mood” they would amuse themselves by doing monotypes, a 
kind of crude etching, of us. When the likenesses were finished, 
we would flock with great glee to the laundry and print these 
works of art by running plates and paper through the clothes- 
wringer. 

On rainy days, when the art- 
ists could not work out of 
doors, after-dinner coffee was 
served on the piazza, whilst the 
lazy smoked pipes and the am- 
bitious fished for minnows. Al- 
ways eager for their society, we 
would sit for hours in a shel- 
tered corner listening to “the 
sound of summer showers on 
the twinkling grass,” and learn- 
ing many secrets of art. One 
of them was, why painters fre- 
quently choose for models men 
and women who are not con- 
ventionally beautiful. It is be- 
cause what the artist seeks is 
the characteristic expression 
showing the soul behind rather 
than regularity of feature or A DoRDRECHT TYPE. 
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beauty of color; so, among the peasants, the faces that spoke 
most eloquently of hard, continuous toil, that wore the deep. 
-est’ tints wrought by sun and rain, were the faces chosen for 
models. An hour in the day which we eagerly seized was the 
‘one directly after supper when the artists would go out for a 
little evening “ motif.’”” Sometimes it would be in a boat, and 
our river excursions were enlivened by the musical accompani- 
ment of accordeons played by the peasants as they sat through 
the long twilight in their gardens along the river bank. 

The accordeon occupies in Holland the place of the parlor 
organ in America, and is the only musical instrument I re- 
member having seen in the village homes. 

The houses are usually one story and a half high, with low- 
hanging gable roofs. They are poorly lighted, as there is a 
tax on window glass, also on chimneys and house servants. 
The owners, mostly field laborers, receiving about forty cents 
per day wages, dispense as much as possible with luxuries. 
Scrubbing goes on at all times, and includes everything in and 
about the house, from the shingles on the roof to the rows of 
wooden shoes standing outside the door to be scoured and 
whitened every evening. The bed-room and parlor combined 
has one or more deep recesses in the wall, in which the beds 
are made. Curtains entirely conceal these coffin-like places of 


slumber during the day. Brass 
and copper cooking utensils of 

rare design are in common use, 

and bits of antique Delft ware 

are not unusual among the house- 

hold china. The Dutch peasant 
invests his superfluous wealth in 
silver, in the form of curious and 
beautiful bag-clasps, brooches, 
buckles, vinaigrettes, and snuff- 
boxes, which are worn with 

great pride by both men and 
women on festival days. The 
marriage dowry consists of some 

such pieces of silver, in addition 

to the kriillen which are the 

boast of every Holland woman. 

They vary in material and 

value according to the wealth 

of the family, of which they are ‘AN OBJECT OF PRIDE IS THE HEAD-DRESS.” 
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regarded an index. Frau War- 
endorp had a pair gemmed with 
pearls, but ordinarily she con- 
tented herself with wearing the 
simple cone-shaped kriillen made 
of spiral gold wire. She called 
our attention, however, to the 
thickness of this -wire, adding 
that there was none quite so 
heavy in the village. A _ less 
pretentious spiral than the frau’s 
costs one hundred dollars. 

Another object of pride 
among the simple women is 
their collection of head-dresses 
made of finest lace, the work of 
their leisure hours. Its filmy 
whiteness brings out to perfec- 
tion the Holland complexion. 
The milky fair skin and pink 
cheeks of childhood become in 
middle age streaked with crimson like a fall pippin, but there 
remains always a suggestion of the underlying fairness pro- 
ducing a “warm” tint much admired by artists and contrast- 
ing strikingly with the pale, straw-colored hair almost uni- 
versal amongst Holland women. One who looks for beauty 
except in color will be disappointed, however. Even the 
children have angular little bodies and expressionless faces. 
They look weary, as if the burden of toil to be their por- 
tion already rested on their young shoulders. Their plea- 
sures they take sadly, and being taught to knit at the age of 
four, their fingers are flying even at their play. During our 
stay one of the artists gave them a féte. I remember but one 
or two who showed any pleasure or surprise. ‘“‘ Mooi” (pretty) 
was the sole comment of the most enthusiastic, though one 
boy did ask for “ein tooter” (a horn), then, returning, asked 
for “ander tooter” for his friend. 

On bright days we drove about the country or over to’ 
Dordrecht, with its dignified old cathedral standing on the 
brink of a wide river, wherein the minutest detail of its tower- 
ing facade is reproduced. The interior is bare and cold, for 
since the Reformation its richly painted walls and ceiling have 
been hidden beneath a coat of white plaster. In places the 





‘SONE WHO LOOKS FOR BEAUTY INSTEAD 
OF COLOR WILL BE DISAPPOINTED.” 
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chipping lime uncovered a bit of faded fresco. Here the mild 
face of some medizval saint smiles out; there a group of 
cherubs sing, and both smile and song are mute but eloguent 
appeals for the restoration of beauty to God’s house. 

The town itself is full of dreamy charm and quite un- 
touched by the modern spirit, taking its time for all things 
in a leisurely, old-fashioned way. The ancient drawbridges 
yawn themselves open to let an occasional fat-sided canal-boat 
drift through, and there is no trace of the bustling little 
steamboats so numerous on the Amsterdam canals. These, 
instead of waiting for drawbridges to let them pass, lower 
their adjustable smoke-stacks, duck under, and “bob up 
serenely” on the other side. 

On the road from Dordrecht one can never fail of interest- 
ing sights. It may be a milkcart drawn by three dogs har- 
nessed abreast, and urged on by a lumbering driver who walks 
beside them; or it may be a vender of cherries, big red ones 
heaped up in straw baskets. These he will deliver to you on 

a large green leaf at the rate 
of four cents a pound. It may 
be a milk-maid, a most winsome 
sight when the sunbeams fil- 
tering through the leaves dance 
in tremulous patches on her 
white head-gear, striking shafts 
of light from the burnished 
brass milk-cans she carries sus- 
pended from a yoke about her 
neck. 

The Holland milk-can is ex- 
actly like the ancient Greek 
water-jug, except that it is 
made of brass and has a handle. 
It is one of many instances 
where the artistic spirit has been 
awakened in the Dutch by the 
touch of brass. 

‘“ THEY LOOK AS IF THE BURDEN OF TOIL Between the trees of the 
ALREADY RESTED ON THEIR SHOULDERS.” Dordrecht road the landscape 
showed yellow, with wheat fields splashed over with scarlet 
poppies like blood-stains, and intersected by long, straight lines 
of trees marking the cross-roads. 

The prominent characteristic of the Dutch landscape is pre- 
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cision. God gave these people the materials for a country, but 
they made it themselves. 
Nature is never in a lavish mood in Holland. She is docile 





‘THE HOLLAND MILK-CAN IS LIKE THE ANCIENT GREEK WATER-JUG.” 


and responds to all that is asked of her, but she volunteers 
nothing. There is absolutely no waste. Trees never grow in 
clumps scattered through the fields, and I do not recall an 
acre of woodland in all Holland. The numerous trees are 
planted along the edges of the dikes, and as they absorb about 
the same amount of water from the ditches at their feet, they 
are uniform in size. In the canals and ditches, that form a 
network over all Holland, the water is changed every forty- 
eight hours by the aid of wind-mills and steam water-works, 
and when it reaches the sea-coast the whole of the vast over- 
flow is lifted over the sand dunes and emptied into the sea. 
To bring a desolate waste of nearly ten thousand square miles 
to the perfection of modern Holland means an expenditure of 
labor well-nigh inconceivable. The achievements of Hannibal’s 
armies and Napoleon’s legions are not more colossal. To the 
student of history Holland presents a most interesting exam- 
ple of the force of circumstances in the moulding of character; 
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for the unflinching purpose and unwearying patience that could 
wrest a country from the waters, then set bounds to the ocean 
itself, have borne fruit in that national characteristic, com- 
posed of tenacity and faith and hope in the face of fearful 
odds, which we call “ Dutch courage.” 

The problem of material existence has taxed the Holland 
mind immemorially and left no time for the growth of imagina- 
tion and fancy. Uniform stolidity of glance and deportment 
attest that it is the practical view of life that prevails. Poetry 
is not native to this soil. In religious thought fanaticism ap- 
pears to go hand-in-hand with a certain moral laxness. I saw 
a curious sight after a church festival that occurs once a year 
and assembles some five thousand country folk. The religious 
service over, the young people scattered to the various inns 
about the country for supper and recreation. About forty 
couples came to Rijsoord, and after applying themselves vigor- 
ously to Frau Warendorp’s bill of fare and Herr Warendorp’s 
wine-list, they clearly evinced their appreciation of joys other 








‘UNIFORM STOLIDITY OF GLANCE AND DEPORTMENT ATTEST THAT THE PRACTICAL 
VIEW OF LIFE PREVAILS,” 

than spiritual. The evening was still young when nearly every 

one of the twenty maidens had reclined her head on the 

shoulder of her accompanying swain, safe within the circle of 

his arm. There were a few exceptions, but in these cases it 
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was the young man who repos- 
ed on the shoulder of the young 
woman. My mind reverted to 
the innocent gayety of the 
French peasants, amongst whom, 
I think, one could not happen 
on such a sight, and although 
Frau Warendorp did her best to 
remove an unpleasant impres- 
sion, remarking that they came 
from “ Zeeland,” which is equiva- 
lent to saying they were from 
New Jersey and were not ac- 
countable, I was but half con- 
vinced. 
At that same moment, and 
within a stone’s throw of this 
love-feast, some over-scrupulous 
Dutchmen were paying the 
penalty in the county jail of a A ZeBLanp Woman. 
too rigid interpretation of the decalogue. Undue zeal for 
the glory of God had inspired them to prevent two young 
men from riding through their town on bicycles on Sunday. 
In the altercation the men of the village 


“Proved that they were orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks,” 


and tumbled one of the young men into the canal. He proved 
to be the son of the mayor of Rotterdam, and the next day 
an officer appeared with an order of arrest for these muscular 
Christians. 

The church festival brought together a great variety of 
national costume. The Zeeland girls wore black gowns made 
with short, tight sleeves and cut square at the neck. Their 
hands and round white arms were bare, and they wore neck- 
laces made of four rows of cut jet beads. Their kriillen were 
flat and highly polished like little mirrors. The men wore 
corduroy bloomers and roundabout jackets with satin sleeves. 
Flat beaver hats and belts clasped with huge silver buckles 
completed the rather unattractive costume. Some carried 
knives in pendant silver sheaths, but on this occasion they 
served only the peaceful purpose of spreading butter on bread 
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for hungry sweethearts. The artists buzzed about like bees 
that afternoon, trying surreptitiously to jot down bits of cos- 
tume; but the girls were too quick for them. When they 
were told, however, that the artists were only trying to “take 
their pictures,” they were thoroughly pleased, and one and all 
offered to pose. 

A few days later it came our turn to ride for the last time 
down the avenue of elms, throwing pennies to the children, 
waving our handkerchiefs and gazing after the Rijsoordsch 
Koffiehuis until the turn of the road hid it from our wistful 
eyes. 

But I had not yet seen the last of Rijsoord. A year later, 
as 1 was strolling through a picture gallery in New York, I 
stopped with a cry of pleasure before a familiar avenue of 
elms. It was twilight; the road was in deep shadow, and 
there was the turn; and I peered hard into the canvas for a 
glimpse of the inn and Frau Warendorp smiling at the door. 
But the artist had stopped short of them. In the corner of 
the canvas I read his name. It was that of our guide and 
friend, the artist we met that first day at the Rotterdam 
station. 





‘** THE MEN WORE CORDUROY BLOOMERS.” 
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MR. MALLOCK ON THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S P. 


ea} R. WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK contri- 
% buted to the Nineteenth Century for November 
an article of great importance, not quite so much 
for what it contains as for what it suggests. 
: There are most mistaken conceptions of the lead- 
ing principles in which he sees the action of the church towards 
the discoveries of the future; and yet there is the recognition, 
in a way, of the elementary fact to Catholics, the most recondite 
fact of all facts to npn-Catholics, that the church has always 
looked upon science as mistress in its own domain. Whatever 
science could grasp by its methods and make its own belonged 
to it; and if discoveries should render necessary a new inter- 
pretation to be put on passages in the inspired writings—that 
is, on passages as to which the church, or the pope speaking 
infallibly, has not pronounced—such new meaning must be 
looked upon as the true one. Mr. Mallock is altogether wrong 
in implying that the church, equivalently or metaphorically, ex- 
claimed Thou hast conquered, Galileo! I do not blame him for 
not appreciating a case so very difficult for persons outside the 
church to understand, impossible for English-speaking people 
outside the church to understand, and difficult for those English- 
speaking people within the church to understand whose minds 
had been formed in a school of thought hostile to her; I only 
say the church suffered no defeat, consequently she could not 
have confessed defeat. 


SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 


However, it serves as an illustration. The meaning put on 
a passage in Josue, and possibly another in Isaias, by theolo- 
gians and a Congregation, was that the sun moved from east 
to west, as all men thought they saw it move and as their 
fathers before them had thought. When the double motion of 
the earth became an established fact, a meaning in accordance 
with that fact should thenceforth be the meaning of the 
words. Any one recognizes in the light of scientific truth that 
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the words were merely descriptive of physical phenomena,* but 
no one could have supposed, as Dr. Pusey and other English- 
men of his school have supposed, as well as the mass of 
writers who belong to no school in particular; that the theolo- 
gians of the church ought to have seen in the face of Galileo’s 
hypothesis that Josue used the words—as we say sunrise, sun- 
set, that is—with only a phenomenal meaning. 

The case comes up constantly ;+ it has served as an illus- 
tration of a good point which I think Mr. Mallock has made, 
or at least suggested, namely, that the only effect of the most 
revolutionary discoveries in science will be in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. This is really correct, and our readers must 
understand that such increased knowledge in the natural and 
experimental sciences will be in effect nothing more than hand- 
ing to the exegetist an improved lexicon. I do not think Mr. 
Mallock will say I misrepresent his purport. 

I have said the case of Galileo serves as a good illustration 
of this very point; it serves also as an illustration of another 
point--the almost insuperable difficulty which a certain training 
with regard to method and matter and an exclusive intellec- 
tual atmosphere combine to make for the Englishman or 
American in understanding the nature and quality of the 
church’s being. This is due to certain elements added, one 
might say, to the substance of the mind, the prejudice and the 
passion fostered through three centuries of conflict, either war- 
like or social, when the latter meant Ve victis, fed to fatness 
by literature, dramatic, political, philosophical, poetic, spread 
among the masses through light literature, tracts, sermons, and 
libels hawked by broad-sheets in the streets, and finally crys- 
tallized in the historical literature which is the product of 
all the other kinds. 


A LATE RECOGNITION OF THE CHURCH. 


There is a disposition showing itself recently to look at the 
church in a spirit not unworthy of the most stupendous chain of 
facts in the history of the race. One is tempted to pity the 
men who spoke the language of Shakspere and Bacon for not 
finding in the church, until the latest hour, anything but the 


* Nothing can be more dishonest than the attacks on Catholic theologians from all English 
sources for laying stress on the literal meaning of the words. Something shall be said about 


this. 
+ Dr. Mivart used it a very short time ago; immediately before him another Catholic. 


is a stumbling-block to many of them, no doubt of their own making ; but what must it be to 
outsiders ? 


It 
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reality of that Babylon in which the inspired writers had be- 
held the combination of all wickedness,.and power, in which 
men of learning could only discover the influences which wither 
the intellect and corrupt the heart. This is the explanation, 
however, of the notion which puts the church in antagonism 
to modern science and material prosperity as the consequence 
of the triumphs of modern science. Well, now there seems a 
growing recognition of her unique, her—humanly speaking—in- 
explicable place amid the organisms of all kinds that have 
appeared and have disappeared in the life of the race, and 
those which exist for contrast with her or comparison. Those 
who regard social facts with a scientific mind, who judge by 
principles the phenomena of society, see in the church that one 
organism whose life, past and present, contains the promise of 
the future of mankind. The dreams of Positivism have no 
foundation except the ideas borrowed from her; science can- 
not be an alternative, because it neglects the moral part, that 
part whose imperious claims have been troubling all the 
generations since man first found the microcosm within the 
mirror of the wars around him. This is the clue to Mr. 
Mallock’s article. He perceives that the church is not only a 
moral force but an intellectual one. He puts away the 
offensive plausibility that her influence under varying con- 
ditions arises from the flexibility which sacrifices principle to a 
particular gain there and then. It is too clear that her long 
dominion could not be maintained by a makeshift policy; it 
must rest on something eternal and immutable. Mr. Mallock 
in the upper and serene air sees that she is profound in her 
wisdom, which is the strength that has drawn all the forces of 
the past to her feet, and will draw the forces of science in the 
day to come. 


AN INCONSISTENCY, WITH ITS EXPLANATION, 


With the calm eye of a student he sees her unchangeable 
in belief, constant in the claim to exercise authority in the 
Name and to teach all‘she had been commanded by the Lord. 
To the serious mind there is something striking in the fact 
that her influence is as wide and her confidence as strong in 
this age of the science whose votaries thought would be fatal 
to her, as when she sat as umpire amidst kings, ruled her own 
schools as mistress, stood against the ancient philosophies as 
the teacher of the highest truth. And here one must pause to 
wonder at an inconsistency. Her triumph over the pagan 

VOL, LXX.— 34 
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schools is regarded, and rightly, as an evidence of* intellectual 
and moral strength; her hold on men’s mind in the Middle 
Ages is looked upon as a sinister and corrupting influence. 
What makes the difference? There is no proof she used wea- 
pons in the one case she had not employed in the other. She 
gave the same doctrinal nourishment to each. The explanation 
seems simple. The courage, sacrifice, zeal which won the Bar- 
barian ancestors of the men of the Middle Ages were the 
qualities that gathered to her fold the Jew, the Greek, the 
Roman, the races of Africa and the East, in the freshness of 
her youth. These qualities must have been inspired by some- 
thing the hand cannot touch and to which this success was 
due. We can count and weigh the powers to which any other 
propagandism owed success. Conquest was the spring of every 
one of them. Galilean fishermen taking captive Greeks, proud 
of intellectual supremacy, and Romans, lawgivers of the world, 
is not a more astonishing fact than that of the fierce nations 
of the north and west, the descendants of those Barbari- 
ans, looking to this aged Italian or to that as the authority 
they were to obey in certain things against their own 
rulers. 

Among the difficulties which stand in the way of a fair 
understanding of the church there is one which affects men 
like an anodyne, namely, the theoretical and practical human- 
ity of our age. Science has done much to lessen suffering; 
but it forgets that the church in the rude days of medical and 
surgical science was the patron of all that might help to 
assuage pain and make life more tolerable. Take one instance: 
her exertions on behalf of the most unhappy class of sufferers, 
the lepers. I should like to say something about this side-way 
knowledge on the high-road of Christian beneficence, but I 
assume it. Here, at least, there is no conflict between the two 
powers—man’s good is the object of each*—as if ever there 
could be a conflict between Christian and scientific truth. The 
point I wish to bring out is, that there is an illusion in the 
idea that because one branch of study makes life easier and 
lengthens it on the average, it has done more for man than 
religion. This is neglecting the large part of nature, lying in 
the affections and the moral impulses, for the intellect. It is 
making man an intellectual brute, even though he covered the 
land with hospitals. Yet the prejudice is there among other 
prejudices, and I cannot sufficiently. express my admiration for 


*I mean medical and surgical science inspired by charity like that of the church. 
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the candor ‘which enables Mr. Mallock to divest himself from 
its influence. 

He expresses himself, no doubt, as though there were in 
some way an antagonism between the church and modern 
science. He speaks of a reconciliation, or at least of the em- 
ployment by the church of the weapons of science; he allows 
the possibility of finding a modus vivendi between the two 
powers; he distinctly raises the question whether in the face 
of advancing knowledge religion can be tolerated by science at 
all; and the most it seems that he can concede as the repre- 
sentative of science is the possibility of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. This is the starting point of his argument, taken 
as an assumption only used provisionally for the declaration of 
the real issue into which the controversy is resolved: Can 
men believe that the Catholic Church is true actually? Here, 
then, we gather the opinion which men of science hold—that 
they belong to one camp, while they look upon Christian men 
as belonging to another; possibly they are the small and com- 
pact. forces of civilization assailed by an endless host of Bar- 
barians, or possibly something like the glamour over the late 
Professor Tyndall* leads them to suppose they are martyrs, 
or better still, the forlorn hope, as of Spartans at Thermopyle, 
but destined to a longer strife than the three hundred. There 
is some part of this illusion on Mr. Mallock, but upon the 
whole his eyes have been touched by some magic, and he 
sees through the haze; if not as when the sun shines on a 
landscape, yet with a power to see the cities of men, the fields 
of labor, the influence of the state and human instinct drawing 
the separated constituents together into a union strengthened 
because accredited by the profound influence of religion. 


THE REAL CHARACTER OF THE OBSTACLES. 


It would be an oversight not to present the real character 
of the obstacles preventing appreciation of the Church * 
by the English-speaking peoples. In doing this I have no 
interest except the cause of truth. There is a great deal 
of flippant writing at this moment about the superiority of 
these peoples over the nations of Southern Europe. Dr. 
Mivart, who lectures the Congregations, and a few more I 
could mention—e. g., the half-instructed convert who thinks he 

* Tyndall promised that no matter how men might persecute opinion, or to what 

gths; how tyranny might proceed as the instrument of intolerance—or something stilted in 


this way—these problems should still be agitated when ‘all things shall have melted into 
e infinite azure of the past.” 
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knows more than St. Thomas; the utterly uninstructed man 
born in the faith, who takes his philosophy from magazines 
and his history from newspapers—these men are pushing into 
prominence, as if a new discovery, or rather a new pretension, 
this idea of superiority over the men whose ancestors framed 
that science of right which is the basis of modern law, and 
which surpassed all other jurisprudence. 

The fact is, it is the revival of a theory almost as old as 
the Treaty of Westphalia. The religious and political settle- 
ment then apportioned Continental Europe among the creeds 
very much in the proportions we have to-day. The ancient 
antagonism between the Germanic Empire and Southern 
Europe imported into itself the religious hatred ploughed into 
the soul by the wars and retaliations of a hundred years. It 
became the boast later on that wherever the Reformation had 
fixed its quarters material prosperity followed; in the nations 
which retained the old faith some were decaying, some show- 
ing the first symptoms of decay, some already in the last 
stage of decrepitude. The English took up the idea. The 
most insular and least informed people outside their own in- 
terests and intellectual efforts of any in Europe, the philosophy, 
the polemics, and political history of England put forth the 
great fact that the reformed nations stood foremost in indus- 
try, prosperity, comfort, and education, while the Catholic 
nations were going back to the worst features of medieval 
barbarism—the unlimited power of the king over all with the 
exception of the spiritual authority of the pope, the power of 
the nobles over their vassals, the helpless submission of the 
latter, and the obedience of all, without exception, to that 
spiritual authority. In this favorable condition of the Prot- 
estant nations England, as might be expected, in the judg- 
ment of her sons, took an intellectual, moral, and financial 
precedence as far ahead of the reformed states as these 
were of the popish ones. In this present century, at any 
rate, the Germans were too well informed to be any longer 
deluded by the idea of the intellectual supremacy of the Teu- 
tonic over the Latin peoples. The English remained and still 
remain in a stiff and unappreciative mental state. With regard 
to the science of the world, the literature and philosophy of 
the world,* they are far away from the rest in a highly culti- 


* There are some Englishmen acquainted with the success of Frenchmen and Italians in 
the exact sciences, but they know nothing of the vast social literature of the latter people, 
the high political and elegant literature of the former. 
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vated Prospero island of their own, an Ultima Thule of conceit 
and self-righteousness. We have, then, this intellectual preju- 
dice and the inherited hatred of furious social] and political 
changes against the victims of them to account for the separa- 
tion of the British mind from all knowledge of the church's 
claims to be called a religious and moral force in comparison 
with which all political societies are weak of themselves, and 
all other creeds are the puzzle of the grave and just-minded, 
the mockery of the frivolous or the cynical. The impact of that 
influence shapes the English Catholic mind to some degree; 
the philosophy, the morals, the opinions, the legislation, which 
have gone to create that influence are too strong for some 
Catholics to resist; so that we have some English-speaking 
Catholics almost regarding the infallibility of the pope as not 
conditioned by the limits of divine action so much as by their 
patronage, looking at the administrative functions of the Con- 
gregations as the treasury into which were flowing all the 
abnormal degrees of meanness, mendacity, and fraud too great 
for expenditure elsewhere.* 

Mr. Mallock affords by his language and method a remarka- 
ble contrast to non-Catholics, and to such Catholics as have 
been recently airing themselves in magazines and newspapers, 
and to such Catholics as went into paroxysms at the Defini- 
tion of the Papal Infallibility and whose head-shakings at the 
Syllabus were as of palsy, while they heard the roarings of 
Professor Huxley and his band, or listened with sympathy to 
the popguns of the press, hurt by the thought that there 
should be a restraint on libel, injured by the idea that 
imagination should give way to truth. Anything in the shape 
of philosophy in England—metaphysics, abstract politics, 
economics, morals, any and all, are Protestant to the core. 
All these~ owe their existence to the principle of the Refor- 
mation, that the Bible as interpreted by each one was the 
Christian religion. Scientific criticism, which is the skilled 
application of the principle of private interpretation, decides 
that this Bible for which the peace of Europe was broken 
from end to end, for which kings and great men were 
assassinated, for which priests were hanged or tortured, for 
which dedicated women were subjected to outrages in com- 
parison with which death at the stake would be a blessed 
release, for which fertile places from the Rhine to the Vistula, 
from the Baltic to the Danube, were made wildernesses such as 


* What else do Dr. Mivart and others mean ? 
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might be described in the language of those savage warriors who 
boasted that their horses galloped without stumbling over the 
sites of cities, that no grass grew where their war-steeds had 
trodden—scientific criticism decides that this Bible is without 
inspiration, that it is no authority for itself, none for its con- 
tents; that it is literature, bad literature, foul literature, cruel 
literature, blasphemous literature. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH INTELLECTUAL FORCES AGAINST 
THE CHURCH. 

Then the Reformation which changed the Christian doctrine, 
maimed the authority of the church, degraded the priesthood, 
and wiped out the sacramental system which is the central 
point of advancement from the Old Dispensation to the New, 
this revolution is condemned as proceeding from false princi- 
ples. I must press this point of view. On behalf of Luther’s 
Bible—the story of his finding the copy is, I think, now left to 
good old ladies whose purses are open to the begging letter- 
writer and the man in rusty black; left to school-mistresses 
approved of by the parson’s wife or the Dissenting minister's 
lady; left to Irish Orangemen and Mr. Kensit,—on behalf of 
this unauthorized and impudent selection of the writings that 
were from those that were not inspired—a revolt more epoch- 
making than the French Revolution, the only social event 
with which, so far as I know, it can be compared—was excited 
against a society which had lasted since the fall of the Western 
Empire, against institutions of teaching and charity resting on 
the gratitude of nations, and against the church under whose 
guidance this society had formed itself, and under whose pro- 
tection those institutions had been begun and had been fostered. 

If the causes of the Reformation were mistaken ones, if the 
reasons put forth for its necessity were erroneous, and of these 
verdicts there can now be no question, one cannot easily 
understand the constitution of mind which still insists that the 
church is the enemy of intellectual progress, while the forms 
of Christianity which issued from plain falsehood or plain mis- 
take are held up as the forces under which the human race 
marched to liberty and knowledge. Let there be no con- 
founding of distinct things. It was not for science and politi- 
cal liberty the Reformers rose in rebellion; but it was in the 
cause of a Christianity not later than the Fourth Council or the 
Sixth against the decadent Christianity of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A reasonable student of history and Biblical criticism, in 
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the light of the conclusions arrived at by experts, would ask 
for proof that authority to decide on Biblical interpretation 
was taken from the church when the Fifth or the Seventh Coun- 
cil sat. This is one point; another is Mr. Mallock’s—the irre- 
sistible conclusion that destructive criticism has established the 
Catholic contention, that the Bible is only a part of the reve- 
lation of God and needs a living authority to expound it.* So 
far the case resolves itself into the alliterative epigram of Posi- 
tivism: There is no halting-place between Rome and Rational- 
ism; but Positivism, every form of rationalism, the scientific 
atheism which has “not found the soul under the scalpel,” is a 
development, or, if you like it better, the last analysis of Prot- 
estant principles. One must welcome Mr. Mallock’s fairness 
and insight; but there are misconceptions of the church’s trust 
to be guarded against, incorrect statements of her position with 
reference to the sacred writings to be borne in mind, and a 
mistaken judgment as to the inspiration of these. As I have 
said, he has caught the important fact that she need not dread 
a science which will only afford to her theologians additional 
help in penetrating some distance into mysteries on the 
outer ring of which they now must rest content to stand. 
But when a man so painstaking and so fair-minded falls into 
mistakes despite the evidences of labored thought, how may 
one hope for appreciation from the thinking and the unthink- 
ing who are fed upon the philosophy compounded of Hobbes, of 
Locke, and of Hume, or upon the husks of each one of them? 

The whole of British philosophy is in one way or another 
the outcome or the reflex of these thinkers. The mere state- 
ment would explain the rabid hatred of the church as the 
enemy of political and philosophical liberty. There are posi- 
tions in which Hobbes and Hume are as far apart as the poles, 
yet in spite of this there is a cast of thought over the whole 
of Hume, over his principles or positions, over his method and 
objections, which would make one think he had sat at the feet 
of Hobbes. The political philosophy of Locke is the logical 
contradictory to that of Hobbes, but both stand on the same 
fundamental principle, the will of the prince, the will of the gov- 
ernment ; the morality of Locke, so far as it is at all systematic, 
is Christian, but his psychology destroys morality as effectually 
as Hobbes’ metaphysics. They are imitated by the host of able 
or mediocre men who in England have engaged themselves in 
abstract thought or the formulative synthesis of experimental dis- 


* This is substantially what he says in a statement of several pages. 
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covery, who have considered a particular society with reference te 
any theory of government or society in the abstract, with refer- 
ence to the universal theories of legislation, judgment, and 
execution; and all these thinkers have found a monster in the 
church, a diabolical intelligence and cruelty and craft, a com- 
bination of the severest asceticism and the grossest debase- 
ment, of the most generous sacrifice and the most calculating 
perfidy. This mass of opinion is a thick and lofty wall of in- 
numerable strong towers; and who may scale them? It is the 
kingdom of the world against the church; the old, old con- 
flict—the synagogue trying to strangle her, Greece to slay her 
with a pitiless contempt, Rome to trample out her life by her 
lictors and legions ; and yet she is here, as Mr. Mallock sees, in 
the face of all the acuteness acquired by her enemies in their 
pursuits—in spite of what investigation, tabulation, adjustment 
for experiments confer; she is here holding her own against 
them, though they make light of forces and influences which 
cannot be harnessed like the forces of nature; she is here and 
she must be reckoned with. 

I have referred to Mr. Mallock’s mistake concerning the 
church’s connection with Galileo—that is, if I may call the 
inquiry of a court an inquiry by the church.* Even at the 
risk of wearying the reader I shall briefly offer one or two 
points. If there be any meaning in language, the Scriptures 
seemed to have declared the immobility of the earth. It was 
not merely that the sun was commanded to stand still: there 
were texts which must have formed part of the ratio decidendi 
of the Congregation, a few of which I shall cite: ‘‘ Thou didst 
found the earth on its stable support; it shall not be moved 
for ever”; “He hath fixed the earth, which shall not be 
moved’; “ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth?” “Upon what were its supports established?” ‘ Then 
the fountains of waters appeared and the foundations of the 
world were discovered”; “‘ He hath corrected the world, which 
shall not be moved.’ Against these was the Copernican 
theory, suggested by a priest, and subsequently adopted and 
so used by Galileo, without advancing it beyond the stage of 
an hypothesis, that Protestants and Catholics took scandal. 
Among the Protestants was Bacon. No instructed Protestant 
out of England or America holds that the infallibility of the 
church or a pope was involved in the decree. 


*I do not agree with Dr. Mivart that they are the same thing. Dr. Mivart as a member 


of the bar should be more exact in his terms. 
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The text “Thou didst found the earth on its stable 
support’ must now be interpreted, if one wishes to be precise 
into “‘ Thou didst fix it in its orbit”; and this is what will 
happen, as Mr. Mallock evidently means, with the advance 
of scientific knowledge. The best part, however, of his appli- 
cation of the scientific method, from his own point of view, is 
the putting aside consideration of the cosmic sciences and ex- 
amining the subject from the text of the historical teachings 
of science. The church is in the midst of a thousand formulas 
of belief, of doubt, of despair. Among these states of mind 
or feeling the divine society asks humanity to hear her mes- 
sage, to hear her title to speak of Him whose life has drawn 
to it the best men, whose character and promises are the only 
hope of those who are wearied and heavy-burdened with the 
knowledge of many things and the appalling desolation of the 
world. She is in the midst of the nations, yet apart from them ; 
a force like a subtlest ether pervading, penetrating all things, 
yet no abstraction ;* intangible, yet a power as adamant, ruling 
without armies or taxes; a moral, irresistible authority, but 
visible from pole to pole, from east to west—visible as a city 
on a mountain; visible with her hand on the head of infancy, 
on the head of sickness, on the head of age, a hand on the 
union which consecrates affection, a hand above the grave 
where all the sorrows are hidden. 

She has a life; is it not worth considering? It is peculiar ; 
for, unlike other societies, its beginning is not in some strong 
robber the other day; it passes like a spirit into and through 
the cloud masses of the far-off past. As it saw Greece and 
Rome, and the empires of the East and Egypt, so it looks 
upon the heights where the undivided race planned to escape 
the doom of their mighty fathers; it floats on the shoreless 
waters above that drowned kingdom of the world so terrible in 
its strength and its wickedness; it climbs the ages until it finds 
rest in the innocence of the days before the Fall. This is her 
story, this is the continuity of her knowledge; to tell this is 
her mission. Let it be borne in mind she inherits the primal 
religion and the revelations which converged on the people of 
God. The Jewish Church was her forerunner, and all lights 
directed thither were part of the preparation for the work she 
was to accomplish in the personal, social, and religious re 
demption of man. Though Mr. Mallock has not caught the 
full sense of this abiding consciousness, he understands that 


* Pace Dr. Mivart. 
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she too has heard the message to Our Lady and to the shep- 
herds, and bears witness to it; she knows, if not the deeper 
mysteries, the facts of the Private and the Public Life of the 
Lord as they enter into her duty of teacher and into-her life 
as the continuation of His life on earth. Protestantism, led on 
by criticism, may deny or obscure the miraculous Birth, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension; in heart and mind the church was 
with Our Lady and the shepherds at the Birth, she was be- 
fore Him when He emerged from the tomb, she heard His 
words for the forty days, and she bowed her head for His 
blessing when He ascended out of sight. In my poor words 
I cannot imitate the literary fire in which Mr. Mallock has ex- 
pressed his perception of her consciousness of the three great 
facts just named—facts inseparable from the proof of the 
Lord’s divinity. He sees that she alone is the witness of the 
relations of God to man specifically given to her charge. Well, 
I can admire the insight which enabled him to see so much, and 
the candor with which he draws the inference that she will go 
down to the end of time the guardian of the inspired writings, 
the guardian and the witness of the whole deposit of the faith. 





HOPE. 


BY W. A. MALINE. 


3 EATING against sharp prison bars of life, 
The Soul immortal, to the body chained, 
By lust of earthly pleasures deadly pained, 
28 Full weary grows of Nature’s ceaseless strife ; 
Through thee, bright Hope, her courage is maintained ; 
Through thee, blest one of heaven, is vict’ry gained ; 
Thou lustrous, spotless one, with promise rife 
Dost ward her safe from passion’s deadly strife. 
When on thy placid brow her gaze is turned, 
Reflected there she sees the smiling morn, 
Dark shadows fly, sweet peace the soul has earned 
Through toil and prayer, is gained, content is won; 
Thy sweeping joyful wings, divinely fair, 
With her ascending, pierce the heavenly air. 
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“BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION” THROUGH THE 
LAITY. 


BY M. J. RIORDAN. 













with the anti-imperialists. “(The White Man’s 
burden” weighs heavily on many; is a jest with 
the rest of the world. A new light has come 
over the spirit of our dreams; the question of duty toward 
those without the pale of our civilization is ruffling our minds. 
Whether it is better to leave the tribes of the uncivilized and 
semi-civilized to grope their devious way to the higher life, or 
to take arms against our untutored brothers and by dint of 
powder and shell “assimilate” them?—that is the question. 

And it is troubling us vastly. The press is full of it, the 
pulpit rings with it, political parties are at clash over it. But 
the strange thing of it all is, that we do not seem to realize 
that it was not Kipling who laid “the White Man’s burden” 
upon our shoulders, not President McKinley who first enun- 
ciated the doctrine of “benevolent assimilation,” but that 
Other, the latchet of whose shoe neither they nor any man 
who has ever lived are worthy to loose. We seem to have 
forgotten, in the jangle of words and the heat of discussion, 
that the method and means of “benevolent assimilation”’ were 
finally settled and “the White Man’s burden” was laid for all 
time when, in those days, Christ, the Holy One of Israel, 
spoke to his Apostles, saying, ‘“ Going, teach all nations.” 

In these few words the eternal Son of God solved the diffi- 
culty which is now disturbing the English-speaking world. 
Unlike the pronouncements of our worthy President and the 
great English littérateur, they contain not only the sum-total 
of duty to those without the fold, but the method by which 
duty is to be accomplished. In this, too, do the words of the 
Saviour differ from the dictum of our latter-day guides, that 
whereas a clash of arms and a blare of trumpets, and fields 
sodden with blood, are implied in “benevolent assimilation ” 
and in “the White Man’s burden,” nothing but peace and sun- 
shine, elevation of soul and tranquillity of pursuit are hinted 
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at in the divine words, “ Teach all nations.’’ The two sets of 
teaching present the contrast between force mastering mind 
and love stronger than death. And the time has come when 
Americans—American Catholics, too—must make a choice. 
Which shall it be, force or love? 

There can be no doubt but that a fresh field is opening 
before us as a nation. From henceforth our energies will 
have to do not alone with upbuilding within our present con- 
fines, but with leading others—strangers—either to higher and 
better lives or to destruction. New responsibilities have come 
to us with the extension of our civil power to the Philippines, 
to Hawaii, to Porto Rico, and to Cuba, and only the God of 
nations knows over what other lands, over what other simple 
people our flag may wave in years to come. By the dawn’s 
early light of a day not far distant may it not be seen float- 
ing over the walls of China—perchance over the domes of 
Mexico? Who, in the light of recent events, can say? Quien 
sabe ? 

Indeed, new responsibilities have crowded upon us in the 
past two years, and what the future may bring forth we can- 
not know. But this we do know, that it is the part of wisdom 
to do our present duty and to prepare for the new. And 
American Catholics, of all Americans, have a surpassing work 
laid upon their shoulders by the recent developments in our 
civil life; surpassing by reason of its immensity, surpassing by 
reason of its Christliness: none other, indeed, than that they 
shall see to it that our new possessions shall be fortified in 
the body of Christ, which for long has been their habitation, 
and that they shall benevolently assimilate to themselves, after 
the manner of the Lord, so many of those that lie in the 
valley of the shadow of death as means and grace and work 
will permit. Indeed, white men—Catholics especially—have a 
burden, but it has been laid by Christ, and his burdens are 
light, his yoke is easy, and of this substance is it made— 
“‘Teach all nations.” 

It must surely be evident that American Catholics have a 
work to do. And how is it to be done? Assuredly not by 
talking over it, or groaning at the prospect of it. Like all 
work—particularly American work—it must be done, after a 
thorough understanding of its nature, by an efficient doing 
of it. 

We can have no doubt about the nature of the work, for 
Christ has defined it clearly. It is teaching—teaching the 
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Gospel, the law of right living, the relations of creature to 
Creator, the doctrines of the Catholic Church—not alone to 
the rich and the intelligent and the civilized, but to all nations 
—the white, the black, the poor, the ignorant, the depraved. 
If the Filipinos are not yet taught this lesson, which some 
assert and others deny, then we must teach them; if the 
Chinese, then must they be our pupils; if the Hindoos, we must 
be at their side; if the worldly-wise in our own communities, 
then must our voices be raised toward them. All—all have 
been made our protégés by the commission of our divine 
Master, save those alone who have attained the pinnacles of 
God, for at the feet of such must we sit and listen. 

But teaching implies teachers, as it implies those who are 
taught. To whom, then, shall we look to assume this office? 
To whom but to those and their successors who received from 
Christ the blessing and the command, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” ‘Going therefore teach ye all nations.” The Lord’s 
arm has not been shortened and these consecrated teachers 
we have with us yet in the persons of his ministers, the priest- 
hood. To them has been delegated the function of teaching, 
and their competency is assured by the gift of the Holy Spirit 
that for ever rests upon them. 

And the Lord provides these teachers in sufficient number, 
if only we would open our eyes to see it. In France and 
Italy and Belgium and Germany and Ireland and Spain they 
swarm, and are an offence by reason of their swarming to over- 
sensitive American and English eyes. And they are all too 
willing to exercise their God-given office of teaching, if only 
we would be generous enough to remember those other words 
of the Saviour, “ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” It is not 
because they are unwilling, but rather because we to whom 
much has been given are not meeting rightful expectations, 
that the teaching of all nations has not been advancing as it 
should. 

It is well to remind Catholics that the sneer, “It takes four 
dollars to get five to the heathen,” has never been applied to 
Catholic missionary effort. It is well, also, to remind them 
that the funds supplied have never approximated to the 
necessities. On the other hand, the supply of teachers has 
always been greatly in excess of the possibilities of employ- 
ment afforded by the available funds. The whole state of the 
question, therefore, is this: that while the demand for teachers 
of all nations is great and the available supply is-equal to the 
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demand, nevertheless, because of lack of funds, neither the de. 
mand can be filled nor the supply utilized. 


OBVIOUSLY THE CONNECTING LINK IS THE LAYMAN, 


Without his aid Christ’s positive command, “ Teach all na- 
tions,’ cannot be fulfilled. On the layman, therefore, rests a 
great responsibility ; one which he may no more shirk than he 
may shirk the responsibility of caring for his own family, for 
the Creator has put upon him the one duty as the other, each 
in its due measure. Here is the American Catholic white man’s 
burden. It has been upon him long, now pressing heavier than 
ever before, and in the future it will increase in weight. How 
has he borne it? how will he bear it? 

In the past he has borne it at best but haltingly. He had 
too many other loads—more important ones—to give his 
shoulder to, and the needs of those who had never heard the 
Gospel were lost in the closer, more pressing demands of those 
about him who were in danger of losing the heritage of faith 
which they had received unless safeguards were thrown around 
them. Schools, churches, hospitals were needed. Here was 
the first and urgent duty, and magnanimously was it met; so 
well, indeed, that it seems nothing short of miraculous; so well 
that the annual saving to the State in New York City alone, 
through Catholic charity and education, is reported to be more 
than $4,000,000. No wonder that during these years of build- 
ing the spirit of mission work among the heathen has not been 
developed among us; no marvel at all that, instead of giving, 
we have been constantly receiving. Nearly $6,000,000 of 
foreign contributions have been thus far put into Catholic 
mission work in this country through the medium of the 
“‘ Association of the Propagation of the Faith” alone, and at 
home there has been inaugurated another missionary effort, 
under the name of the Catholic Missionary Union, which, 
though in its infancy, is sending $4,000 a year to apostolic men 
in the South in order to help to gather in “the other sheep 
that are not of this fold.” Nor are all our churches or schools 
or hospitats built yet. We will continue to build them and 
there will be need for their building till the end of time. But 
the fact remains that thus far our efforts have been purely 
domestic, provincial as it were, not universal, as the words of 
Christ, “ Teach all nations,” bade them to be. In our century 
of life we have sent few, very few, to teach the nations; have 
coatributed ‘little, very little, to send teachers from abroad 
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into the field. Whether under the conditions surrounding us 
we have met our obligations to the heathen, who shall say? 
Perhaps we have, but it is safe to assert that we shall be under 
the necessity of extending our efforts increasingly, year by 
year, if we are to fulfil our obligation for the future. 

We are now a firmly established church, full of robust 
vitality, well developed, well organized, in the strength of our 
prime. We have much at home on which to expend our ener- 
gies, but the time has come when we must expand if we would 
fulfil our whole mission. Charity begins at home, and ours, by 
force of circumstances, has, in large measure, been restricted to 
home, but it has been well said.that charity which always re- 
mains at home ceases at a certain point to be charity and 
juickly degenerates into selfishness. Expansion has already 
come in our civil life; the time is at hand when it must appear 
in our spiritual life as well or decay may be expected. 

Our ecclesiastical authorities are alive to the necessities, and 
have already organized with a view to meeting the require- 
ments of the future. A branch of the world-wide “ Association 
of the Propagation of the Faith” has been established, under 
the presidency of Cardinal Gibbons, and the management of 
Drs. Magnien and Granjon, of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
This association has the endorsement of nearly every prelate 
and prominent churchman in the country, and the good will of 
all; and it is hoped that it may be made the medium of the 
development among us of the missionary idea and of the diffu- 
sion of spiritual enlightenment to the dark corners of the earth. 
Its object is to procure missionaries in countries where priests 
are numerous and have them take up the work of spreading 
the Gospel among the heathen. The association, of which this 
is a branch, maintains 5,600 priests and more than 10,000 re- 
ligious women in all parts of the world; in China and Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific; in India and Northern. Europe 
and South America—in fact, wherever there is a soul to be 
saved and enlightened. No salaries are paid the officers of the 
association; no salaries are paid the missionaries, men or 
women; nothing but the necessaries of life are furnished, and 
these but the most meagre, as all know who have ever met 
the Catholic missionary. Indeed, the bulk of the funds is ex- 
pended in ransoming slaves, educating youth, building stations, 
and caring for the infirm. The chronicle of the work being 
Jone by these devoted missionaries is astounding—a hue of 
spiritual light thrown across the canvas of a material age. 
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While the church has such heroes she is surely vital, for they 
vitalize her. It shall be a tremendous day for her when she shal! 
have them not. It is the special function of the Society of the 
Propagation of the faith to provide funds for the maintenance 
of the work of this noble army of heroes, and it is just at this 
point that the action of the layman comes into play. Funds 
must come from the layman, should come from him, not in the 
way of charity so much as in virtue of the obligation that 
rests upon him through direct command of Christ. We are too 
fond of flattering ourselves with the thought of our charity, 
when we are but half fulfilling obligations; and in this case 
there is no room for complacency, for it is duty we have to 
perform, not charity to dole out. 

The Association of the Propagation of the Faith has a 
double office, that of gatherer and distributer of missionary 
funds. It thus becomes the direct medium between the great 
lay body and the actual workers in the mission field. It is not 
given to all of us to be teachers; that calling, as we have seen, 
belongs to those whom God has specially appointed and con- 
secrated. It is given to al] of us, however, to be helpers, each 
within the limit of his means, and there is no better way by 
which we can make our offerings effective than by entrusting 
them to the care of the association mentioned. Thus far the 
contributions to this work from this country have been insig- 
nificant—only $34,000 in 1897. A notable increase, due to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Granjon, was made in the receipts for 
the fiscal year ending in January, 1899, the total collected 
amounting to $53,600, an increase over the previous year of 
nearly $20,000. But this increase is not what it should have 
been, not what the labor expended in making the objects 
of the association known should have produced, were the 
Catholics of the country fully imbued with the importance of 
the work. One hundred thousand dollars would be little to 
expect from the generosity of this country ; two hundred thou- 
sand dollars would not be a remarkable manifestation of our 
interest. 

In addition to the sense of duty which the words of the 
Saviour should impress upon us in this matter, and in addition 
to the increased responsibility which our civil expansion has 
begotten, we are now about to enter upon the Year of Jubilee, 
which our Holy Father has decreed, and surely the Catholics 
of this country can in no better way show forth during this 
Holy Year the faith that is in them, and of which they are 
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proud, than by liberally contributing of their means, that their 
God-given heritage may in some *measure be made the portion 
of the nations that sit in outer darkness. Fifty cents apiece 
from half a million of our twelve millions of people would be 
a gracious offering in this cause. And to accomplish this so 
little is needed. Only a little organization, only a little good 
will. 

The plan of the association is to establish in parishes bands 
of tens, each member of which contributes five cents per month, 
or sixty cents a year. This is surely no hardship. The bur- 
den is not the difficulty, only the good will and organization. 
Let those who read these words act, and that immediately, 
not waiting for their neighbors, and much may be done toward 
the accomplishment of a great work. The moment you have 
finished the reading of these words, reader, whoever you may 
be, do not put it off another moment, but write immediately to 
Rev. Henry Granjon, D.D., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca 
Street, Baltimore, Md., requesting that a promoter’s card be 
sent you, and some literature on the subject, and when it is 
received get nine of your friends to subscribe five cents a 
month for the coming year, and you will have done a work 
the fruits of which may be plucked in eternity. Offer but half 
an hour of the Jubilee Year to this work, and you may accom- 
plish more in the way of true benevolent assimilation than if 
you had carried a Krag-Jorgensen rifle through the swamps of 
Luzon for months. 

We are scouting the notion which other denominations 
have put forth of sending missionaries to our new possessions, 
Let us do less of this, and more of positive, constructive work. 
Thus shall we be carrying the White Man’s real burden; thus 
shall we be denevolently assimilating, in its true sense, those to 
whom we have a duty of assimilation, and thus too shall we 
be fulfilling the command of the Master, “ Teach all nations.” 


Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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THE FOUNTAIN-SWIMMER OF DAMASCUS. 


BY MRS. CLARA B, EWALD. 


> DAMASCUS! fourth paradise of earth, how hotly 

shone the sun over you that memorable day! 

In the gardens, stilled by the heat, the rose-vines 

that, climbing, clutched the tree-tops, dropped 

ee flower-petals slowly, unswervingly on the grass 

belo The water in the fountains gave back an unbearable 

glare, and the fishlets hid under leaf or pebble. The house- 

tops were deserted—all except one, where under a tent awning 

the mistress stood. With crossed hands on her forehead she 

shielded her eyes and scanned the road, winding, white, daz. 

zling, blinding, far towards Jerusalem, unto the south-west. Her 
favorite slave waved a feather fan above her. 

The slave was a coal-black Nubian. Around her neck hung 
strings of glass beads, blue and flat; on her arms and ankles 
were bracelets of silver and iron. Pen 

The mistress spoke: “Men and sheep and camels have I 
seen coming hitherward, but no one on the milk-white horse. 
Yet this is surely the day; the work in Jerusalem is done; 
messengers have brought the news that Saul himself has seen 
to the stoning of the man Stephen. Indeed it is high time 
Saul should arrive, for these people, huddled here about 
the east gate, make themselvés more and more obnoxious with 
their sanctimoniousness. Ah! Gigris, slave, I cannot bear this 
heat!” 

She turned and, followed by the slave, descended the roof 
stairs. They entered a large, lofty room. Nearly overcome 
by the heat on the house-top, Anata threw herself on a couch; 
other slaves entered, gathered around her, and waved feather 
fans. 

‘‘However, I am sure he will come,” the mistress said ; 
“therefore, Gigris, see that, among the preparations for the wel- 
come, the swimmers be placed in the fountains.” 

The slave knelt in acquiescence, and rose to obey. 

“ Wait!” the mistress said, raising her hand, which was fair 
and white; her robe of striped, silken gauze, fastened on the 
left shoulder with a jewelled brooch, passed under the right 


” 
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arm, which thus, with the shoulder, was left bare and free. 
“ Where are the white slaves?” she asked. 

“The heat is such that the chief eunuch has sent them into 
the serdad,” Gigris answered. 

“Go bring the girl Eunice here to me.” 

The Nubian withdrew, and after a moment returned with the 
slave Eunice, who advanced and knelt on the rug before Ana- 
ta. Gigris spoke for her. 

““ Mistress,” she said, “the sun scratches with sharp claws 
to-day. Eunice’s back is all blisters.” 

“Rub on it oil of olives and pounded almonds; it will do 
well enough, and no one will notice.” 

Eunice bent low her head. 

“And she says,’’ Gigris resumed, making a _ genuflexion, 
“that the people living about the east gate, as they pass the 
fountains, hide their faces and curse the swimmers.” 

“Their cursing will soon be over, for their days are num- 
bered; they will be bound hand and foot—ay, to-morrow— 
and carried to Jerusalem, or else be stoned even here. It is 
the mission Saul has chosen. Come now, the hour nears the 
noon ; get the slaves into the fountains.” 

Eunice’s brow touched the rug. 

“‘ Mistress,” she said imploringly, ‘spare me the swimming 
to-day. I am sore blistered and ashamed.” 

“ Well, well, girl, this is something new. I’ve known the 
time—and it is a very short time ago—when you were most 
proud to display your limbs to the populace, and gratified 
at being called the shapeliest fountain-swimmer in Damascus.” 

“ But to-day I am blistered with yesterday’s heat.” 

“No one will notice.” 

“ But it hurts—”’ 

“Not my back, thanks be to Bel! But you have other 
reasons, Eunice; and I have sent for you to speak of them. 
I have seen you passing words with Saul of Tarsus. Now, 
what can a Liberati have to say to a slave? Tell me at 
once!” 

“Words of comfort. He pities my fate, that I, a daughter 
of Israel, should be in slavery, and doomed to live, naked, in 
the waters of your fountains, to swim, instead of the fish, for 
the amusement ‘of the motley crowd. And now these people 
calling themselves Christians, with faces horrified at my wicked- 
ness, ask me how: I ‘shall like drying myself by the fires of 
Hell.” a 
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“What does that mean?” 

“ After I am dead, they say.” 

“ Another foolishness! Girl, when you .are dead—why you 
are dead, that is all. But your reason is. this, Eunice; your 
back is blistered—I see very much so—and I admit it is no 
increase of beauty. You do not want Saul to see this disfig- 
urement, this reminder of servitude, for I suspect—and I know 
rightly—that you crave this same student’s admiration. O 
slave and fountain-swimmer! O ridiculous, and fool besides! 
to fancy that he whose mission is to bring on the Christians 
of Damascus the fate of Stephen will stoop to notice a slave. 
Now this is ten thousand more words than I have ever wasted 
on such as you. The times have changed indeed, when I 
must discuss my commands—and, O Nazarene, Nazarene! this 
also is your doing. Go into the fountain, slave, and quickly 
too, or the lash will add its blisters to those made by the 
sun.” : 

There was nothing more to say. The girl Eunice rose, and 
the Nubian Gigris led her out. 

Then the chosen slaves were made to enter the several 
fountains which cooled. the gardens surrounding the great 
house of Anata the pagan. 


All around the place preparations were being made for a 
fitting reception to Saul; but every green thing was wilted. 
Even on the shores of the Abana, near which Anata’s house 
was built, the water plants drooped, the little birds had left 
the branches of the date-palm and gone among the tall reeds, 
where, close to the water, they gasped for breath. The cart- 
loads of flowers gathered on the. shores of the Pharpar were 
dead before reaching the festal house. In the fountains the 
swimmers (supposed to be soulless and wicked beings) ex- 
hibited their usual merriment; the water was cooler than the 
air, and they remained as far as possible in the scant shadow 
of the ornamental shrubs. 

It was two hours past the noontide. A few persons were 
already crossing the garden; among them came a little boy, 
who carried a string of birds which he swung in his little 
brown hands. He stopped in front of the fountain in which 
swam Eunice the slave, and waited until the girl came near 
him, when, greeting her, he said: ‘“ Here are the birds, Eunice 
dear. I trapped them on Libanus and smothered them, taking 
great care that they be nowhere bruised. They are those your 
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mistress loves to eat. Our mother says perhaps the gift of 
them will please her, and she may allow you out of the water, 
at least until your back is healed.” 

“Thank you, little dear; I do need a change—see.” She 
slipped her hand under her loosened hair, which floated a 
crow-black stain on the dazzling water, and passing her fingers 
over her shoulders showed him her blood on them. “ Put the 
birds on those twigs under this near bush. I will take them 
when I am allowed out of this—if I am not dead—for I think 
this heat and the strangeness in my heart will kill me.” 

“ Mother says the people at the east gate tell her there is 
One in Jerusalem whose touch is healing. They say perhaps 
he will come here.” 

“TI know who they mean, little dear; but, alas! he has 
been crucified. I heard Saul of Tarsus say so to my mistress.” 

“They say he might come anyhow.” 

“Do they? Then perhaps he will.” 

The boy placed the birds on the twigs, as he was told, and 
departing said again: “ He might come anyhow.” 


In the house of Anata all was in readiness for the reception 
of Saul; but he was late, it being the third hour after the 
noon. Again the mistress mounted the house-top and scanned 
the white, blinding road, beyond the greenness of palm and 
fig, and tamarisk and roses, and the lightness of pomegranate 
and olive, which made Damascus the fourth paradise of earth 
—the road on which one travels, coming from Jerusalem. 

In the great fountain-basin the slave Eunice was losing her 
strength. She neared a wilted shrub which hung over the 
water, and rested in its shade; then raised her eyes and sud- 
denly beheld a wonderful face just above the bush. The 
beautiful brown hair, parted in the centre, lay smooth on the 
brow. From the tender eyes a mellow light fell on her, which 
eased her pain exceedingly, and brought a taste of honey and 
ineffable joy to her lips. His hand—it had been pierced— 
rested on the bush, which greened and freshened and put forth 
a bloom of snow-white flowers. Eunice floated close to the 
fountain edge and beheld the stranger’s feet—they also were 
pierced; the trampled and withered grass around them re- 
vived, anemones blossomed among it; the sacred feet touched 
the twigs on which the friendly little boy had placed the 
birds, and the twigs put forth leaves and buds and flowers; 
the wings of the birds fluttered, Eunice heard a joyous twitter, 
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as they raised themselves on their feet and suddenly flew away 
far into the blue, brilliant ether. 

“Ah!” murmured the slave, looking after them, “my gift 
of mercy-asking gone; but it is He. If I can touch that 
pierced foot, if I can lay my lips on it, my pain will be over 
—the pain in my heart, the pain in my body from the heat 
which blisters and the lash which stings—and the shame of 
myself,” 

She laid the palm of her hand on the marble edge, and 
drew herself half out of the basin—her head bent over the 
divine feet. 

“Oh!” she prayed, “I am but a slave—I have nothing; 
but let thy mercy give me thy best gift.” Her head bent 
lower still and her lips touched the wounded foot. 

Suddenly, as if by the simoom’s lurid breath, the day 
darkened. Anata from the house-top saw a fiery beam cleave 
the obscurity and strike a cavalier astride a milk-white horse, 
approaching on the road one travels when coming from Jerusa- 
lem. He fell. 

“Saul! Saul of Tarsus!” she cried, and in terror closed her 
eyes. 

And Eunice in the fountain touched her lips to the wounded 
foot. **O give me thy best gift!’’ she murmured, and slipping 
back into the fountain, sank down to the pebbled bottom. In 
the sudden darkness the flowers on the shrub shone like stars, 
They dropped, marking a cross above the slave’s body. 

Within the house Anata wrung her hands and wept, for the 
companions of her student friend were leading him in, struck 
blind when felled to the earth, as he neared the southern gate, 
on the road from Jerusalem. 

Of her comforting he would have none, but moaned inces- 
santly : “ Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus of Nazareth!” 
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A MASTER OF SACRED ELOQUENCE.* 
BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


NE learns an art from the study of master-pieces; 
but if the rules of the art are expounded by 
the artist himself amid his own master-pieces, 
the pupil is doubly taught. 

Francis de Sales was at once the most popu- 
lar preacher in France and the most simple. In this he was 
in vivid contrast with the pompous style of many even devout 
priests and prelates, who in his day sacrificed simplicity to 
classical elegance, thus bestowing more care on the casket than 
on the jewel. 

There are three victories of the preacher: one is the sanc- 
tification of good souls, another the reformation of sinners, the 
third and highest the conversion of unbelievers to the faith of 
Christ. In all these achievements Francis de Sales was the 
foremost preacher of his time. He began with the most diffi- 
cult undertaking, converting the Protestants of the Chablais, 
before he was thirty years of age. All through his life, it is not 
too much to say, no sinner could resist him, and he frequently 
conquered the most obstinate kind of sinners, namely, dissolute 
members of a proud and warlike nobility. As to the doctrine 
and method of Christian perfection, he is head master in the 
modern church for the laity, the clergy, and the sisterhoods. 
And now Canon Mackey has undertaken to narrate the making 
of the orator in the person of our saint. 

“In the period immediately preceding his own,” says our 
author, ‘‘the divine commission, ‘Go and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,’ was less closely heeded than it perhaps ever 
has been in the history of Western Christianity. The general 
causes are not far to seek; too great a sense of security on 
the part of the teachers, slowness to discern the signs of the 
times, the distractions of profane learning, dissolution of morals, 
and consequent religious apathy.” 

As befits a preacher of truth, and therefore the most prac- 
tical of men, St. Francis was careful to study the men and 


* St. Francis de Sales asa Preacher. By the Very Rev. Canon Mackey, O.S.B. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates ; New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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affairs, the social and political no less than the religious condi- 
tions of his time. “I have taken into consideration as I should 
do,” he says in his Preface to the Love of God, “the state of 
the minds of this age: it much imports to remember in what 
age we are writing.” And in what age we are preaching, let 
us add—because if one is a writer of books he may pick his 
audience, but with a public speaker, as a rule, it is just the 
reverse. Let but a religious teacher feel wrenched out of joint 
with his age, and as a consequence his auditors will feel out 
of joint with him—and soon, if he is to get any audience at 
all, he must put up with grumblers and malcontents. 

It is noticeable here as elsewhere in the history of religion 
that from the last and darkest hour, a period of the decadence 
of preaching, sprang forth the brightest examples of successful 
achievement. For between St. Bernard’s marvellous career as 
God’s trumpet and our own day, France has not known so 
powerful a public teacher of religion as Francis de Sales. This 
is saying much, for since his time we have had Bossuet and 
Fénelon, Massillon and Bourdaloue and Lacordaire. Yet these 
mighty names but show off to advantage the more universal 
fame of our saint. “It is greatly to the honor of Monsignor 
Freppel,” says Canon Mackey, “that in his brilliant discourses 
on Bossuet he vindicates this distinction for St. Francis. M. 
Hamon, the saint’s chief modern biographer, asserts it with 
force. The decree of the doctorate explicitly styles the new 
doctor of the church ‘Restorer and Master of Sacred Elo- 
quence.’”’ 

It is doubtless true that as a pulpit rhetorician St. Francis 
must yield the palm to others, especially to Bossuet. But not 
as a pulpit persuader, not as the real teacher. He gained his 
point better than did Bossuet, and he had a higher aim to 
achieve; Bossuet obtaining by his preaching greater fame as 
an orator, and St. Francis obtaining the honors of the univer- 
sal doctorate, first from the unbidden suffrages of the Christian 
world and then from the sovereign placet of the Holy See. 

A fair test is shown by the ordeal of translation. Bossuet 
is so perfectly French that only a few of his works, and those 
not the finest, are read in other tongues. And St. Francis is 
so universal that all he said and wrote has the gift of tongues 
and is both read and lived in every nation under heaven. | His 
works are among the novice-master’s manuals in every religious 
novitiate, and all devout families in Christendom must have 
his /ntroduction. Let it be noted, furthermore, that all that 
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he writes is sermon-writing in its style and method and choice 
of matter. 

The making of a sermon is the forging of a link of union 
in the fire of personal contact between one soul and another, 
and may be in form of a letter, a magazine article, or a pulpit 
address. Many of St. Francis’ letters are sermons ready made. 
Every chapter in Zhe Devout Life has that directness and con- 
centrated emphasis of living speech peculiar to public speak. 
ing. As to the 7reatise on the Love of God, it is but the col- 
lation and orderly division, as the saint himself tells us, of his 
addresses to the original Visitandines. ‘“ For you must know,” 
he says in his preface, “that we have in this town [Annecy] a 
congregation of maidens and widows who, having retired from 
the world, live with one mind in God’s service, under the pro- 
tection of his most holy Mother, and as their purity and piety 
of spirit have oftentimes given me great consolation, so have 
I striven to return them the like by a frequent distribution of 
the holy word, which I have announced to them as well in 
public sermons as in spiritual conferences, and this almost 
always in the presence of some religious men and people of 
great piety. . . . She who is the mother of them and rules 
them,” continually urged him to write out these discourses in 
systematic order and publish them. So St. Francis de Sales’ 
liber aureus is his book of sermons on spiritual doctrine of the 
higher kind. 

St. Francis, therefore, knew the uses of preaching as they 
are educational to the preacher himself. Scholastic training 
can do no more than give the mind its weapons and its armor ; 
preaching to the people gradually teaches the mind what 
armor to put on, and how to wield, and, betimes, how to 
sharpen the weapons, as well as what choice and change to 
make of them as the exigencies of the holy war of love and 
truth arise. It was thus by the private preaching of directing 
souls that he learned how to write his incomparable work, 7c 
Introduction to a Devout Life. And by preaching, as already 
stated and as he says in the preface to the TZreatise on the 
Love of God, he learned how to write that golden book. We 
quote from Canon Mackey’s excellent translation: “I have 
touched on a number of theological questions, proposing sim- 
ply, not so much what I anciently learned in disputations, as 
what attention to the service of souls and my twenty-four 
years spent in holy preaching have made me think most con- 
ducive to the glory of the gospel and the church.” 
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Thus it is by preaching that the theologian becomes the 
apostle. The growth from a learner in the schools to a 
teacher in the church is experienced in evangelical practice 
among the people. The best result of a theological training 
is not in any victorious concursus in the aula maxima of a 
university crowded with professors and students, but in saving 
the souls of men by the spoken word, uttered amid throngs of 
Christians or unbelievers, planting in them the living root of 
holy faith and cultivating it unto the fruitfulness of holy love. 
The difference between a learner’s mind and a teacher’s mind 
is marked by an interval of the public and private exercise of 
the evangelical ministry. The professor who stocks minds with 
the stuff for sermons is the ideal professor, though his doctors 
of divinity may happen to be graduated only later on in the 
people’s university. 

Hence, too, the need of having priests highly educated just 
for the sake of being popular preachers. Fairly good preachers 
are not rare, but a man who knows all divinity and can ser- 
monize it all, able and willing to teach synods or sodalities, is 
exceedingly rare. Men who are highly trained in lecture- 
rooms are no longer scarce; but when our brilliant minds 
shall add additional years to their seminary and university 
course for the sake of their Catholic and non-Catholic brethren, 
that they may “teach them all things whatsoever” our Saviour 
has commanded, we shall have what is perhaps now our only 
lack—preachers of the first class engaged in the ordinary rninis- 
try of the word. 

To one in the least degree interested in the divine art of 
converting and elevating souls nothing can be more interesting 
than Canon Mackey’s narrative of the formation of the Chris- 
tian preacher in the person of St. Francis. He traces it from 
the time the charming little boy at the Castle of Sales preached 
his mother’s instructions to his playfellows, through all his long 
course of study, during which he preached like a seraph to his 
associates in the college societies, until his graduation honors 
in the university of the non-Catholic Apostolate among the 
Calvinists of the Chablais. 

His zeal for preaching was such that he never refused—he 
himself affirms he never was able to refuse—a request for a 
sermon. He was the great preachér’at solemn obsequies of 
princes and princesses, at assemblages of political notables and 
in the presence of monarchs; he was the little preacher for a 
handful of nuns or a little circle of devout ladies at court 
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During one of his visits to Paris Bourdaloue says of him that 
he was the “ Apostle of the Court.” ‘ Why not add that he was 
the Apostle of the City? that ‘theatre of the world,’ whose 
population,” says Canon Mackey, “abandoned itself with a 
sacred passion to the magic of his eloquence. He preached 
ordinarily twice and often thrice a day. The largest churches 
could not contain the crowds that flocked to his discourses. 
Men got up by ladders to the windows and made holes in the 
roof to catch at least the tones of that celestial voice. All 
this in spite of the fact, or perhaps in consequence of the fact, 
that in this seat of worldliness and vanity the saint adopted 
his very simplest style, divesting his own word of all extraneous 
ornament to leave God's word in its intrinsic beauty. 

St. Vincent de Paul said that he listened to our saint as to the 
Gospel speaking (Evangelium loquens).” 

The perusal of these pages will aid any earnest priest in 
acquiring qualities and in correcting faults with a view to be- 
coming an effective persuader of men. Though treated in the 
form of a narrative, and abounding in much valuable historical! 
reading, the book is mainly a plain summary of the Salesian 
spirit and practice of preaching. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the author’s account 
of the co-working of our saint with St. Vincent de Paul in 
the reform of pulpit eloquence, throwing light as it does on the 
co-ordinate action of minds, very different in some things, yet of 
fuli accord in all good works, especially in that of elevating the 
intellectual and spiritual condition of the standard and ordinary 
clergy of the church. 





Daily Thoughts* is an effort on the part of a 
skilled spiritual doctor to supply nutriment in such 
form that it may be the more readily assimilated by 
priestly souls. Dr. Hogan, of the Boston Seminary, 
is known throughout the country not only as a 

deep and original thinker on the questions of the day. but 
as one of the great adepts in soul-training. His skill is the 
result of many years of experience in training the young levite 
as well as in directing sacerdotal retreats. 

The judgments of such a man are worth listening to, and 
anything from his pen is to be treasured as veriest wisdom. 
His late work, Clerical Studies, is still widening the sphere of 
its influence, while this latest work, Dazly Thoughts, is calcu- 
lated to supplement the suggestions of the former work by 
supplying the soul pabulum. It consists of a series of chap- 
ters on moral and spiritual topics almost too long to be ac- 
counted meditations, and yet not long enough to be charac- 
terized by the name of treatises, and every one is as full of 
spirituality as “an egg is full of meat.” In the preface the 
author hints that if these Dazly Thoughts are well received, 
more will follow. We bespeak for the book a hearty reception, 
for Dr. Hogan’s pen is too valuable to be permitted to rust. 


No book on Matthew Arnold can fail to be interesting, and 
no book by Professor Saintsbury can be anything but clever. 
And still a disappointment attends the perusal of his last vol- 
ume,t even though it be the biography of the “ Apostle of 
Culture.” It is indeed true that things literary played so large 
2 part in Arnold’s life as to make other facts insignificant by 
‘omparison, and that, perhaps, explains why we must swallow 
Sur disappointment. Still there is an honest desire in most of 

s—not all “curiosity” either—to make closer personal ac- 
juaintance with the actual historical details of a character we 

Daily Thoughts for Priests. By Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., President of St. 


s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. 
+ Matthew Arnold. By George Saintsbury, M.A. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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have come to know, to revere, and to dream over. And this we 
have come to claim as a right when our hero has passed away 
from life. Hence chagrin, if our cherished expectation of a 
biography meets with nothing more than a splendid critical 
analytic résumé. This time, however, we must admit to having 
analysis and criticism in such sort as almost to compensate for 
our disappointment. Honest, deep, comprehensive, compara- 
tive, sympathetic the critic is—what else, indeed, could Mr. 
Saintsbury be? We read and mark admiringly, and mentally 
note the page that we may return to it again, after we have 
again perused the passages commented upon. 

Most interesting of all is the chapter “In the Wilderness,” 
devoted to a period in Arnold’s life which, in his critic’s judg- 
ment, was well-nigh wasted. The decade of years ending with 
1877 was given over to writing of sufficiently religious or political 
cast as largely to destroy its literary worth, and Mr. Saints- 
bury both laments this temporary infidelity to the Muse, and 
makes rather a savage polemic against the actual productions 
ef Arnold’s pen during this period. 

One limitation we would make, namely, that it was quite 
natural and consistent for the author of Culture and Anarchy, 
the knight-errant of anti-Philistinism, to run his tilt in the re- 
ligious field. Church and formal religion have their large in- 
fluence on the individual’s general culture—an influence deeper 
and more controlling than many of us suppose. Not strange, 
therefore, was Arnold’s evident desire to sway the religious 
opinions of his contemporaries, whose philosophy of life he 
aimed at altering. Not stranger is his onslaught on Puritan 
morality and Church-of-England dogma, for these things were 
pleading for thorough-going hostile criticism. But it was in 
the crusade against dogmatic Christianity—known to Mr. Ar- 
nold, indeed, only by caricature—that he ran foul of reason, 
reverence, and common sense; and the critic’s verdict on this 
ill-omened work is a delicious composition of keenness and 
grace. 

Mr. Saintsbury has done his devoir honestly and charm- 
ingly. He has avoided small sneering, as he has refrained 
from extravagant laudation. We lay down his volume grateful 
to its writer, won back to our old affection for its subject, 
ready again to look for the dawning of light over dreary 
Philistia : 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 
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The Sisters of St. Joseph will undoubtedly find not a little 
spiritual profit in the meditations which have been prepared 
by one of their own number, and therefore, as one may well 
suppose, embodying in them the spirit of the community, and 
gathering in one bunch some of the sweetest flowers that grow 
in their garden. Nor is the usefulness of this volume* to be 
confined to the community to which it owes its origin. Medi- 
tations are the staple food of the religious life, and food pre- 
pared by skilled hands, and pronounced genuine by collabora- 
teurs who can be depended on, is acceptable to all souls. 


The author of the Romance of Ludwig II.t brings to her task 
one excellent disposition in a biographer, a love of her hero; 
but there are limits within which the feeling should be kept. 
While helping the exercise of advocacy where right, while 
aiding the judgment in deciding in the instances where a nice 
calculation of probabilities is demanded, this affection is fatal 
when it can only see one side where delicate adjustments 
ought to be made, and when in matters of defence advocacy 
becomes passion or prejudice instead of explanatory palliation. 
The unfortunate Ludwig had a taint of madness in his blood 
which might never have been developed if his education were 
judicious, 

It is not necessary to go so far back into his ancestry as to 
the Welfs, almost in the twilight of time, whose courts were 
filled by Minnesingers who gave life to the ideas of chivalry 
and love, to the music and the mystery with which the very 
air of Bavaria was in a manner laden—to go back, we say, for 
the shadow which darkened the soul of this ill-starred and 
gifted prince. There seemed a wild strain in his grandfather— 
he was one who performed acts most unlike a king; and yet 
the darkness had not fallen on him. Possibly the joyousness 
of an unconventional nature served as a safety-valve. How 
many of the Welfs, so strong, so daring, so romantic and 
passionate, such dreamers of dreams and captives of poesy and 
music, would have stood the test of nineteenth century social 
strait-waistcoating! They acted their dreams in the hills, 
on the wolds, in huntings dangerous as war—acted them in 


* Manual of Meditations, preparatory to the Feasts of Our Lady's Immaculate Concep- 
tion, of St. Joseph and of the Visitation of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, followed by Medita- 
tions for the Feasts of St. Francis de Sales and St. Teresa, and a Novena in preparation for 
the Feast of Pentecost. For the use of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder. 

+ The Romance of Ludwig IT. of Bavaria, By Frances Gerard. London: Hutchinson 
& Co.; New York : Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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battle and in bower, acted them in civil war, and in the mighty 
movements of hosts over Europe and Western Asia for the 
Cross. 

Ludwig’s devotion to Wagner was akin to idolatry. We think 
the opinions expressed that it was a selfish craze or a boyish 
caprice are by no means near the truth. It may be that in 
reality he had not the truly educated ear, as one or more 
say of him, but there may be an informing spirit which reveals 
the mystery of an art more absolutely than technical educa- 
tion. How much in all things rests upon association! He was 
in a world of fancy in his childhood. We are told that one 
day he was found by Professor Von Doéllinger nearly lost 
to‘ sight in the depths of a sofa in a dark room. It was 
necessary he should be kept from the light on account of the 
delicacy of his eyes. Ddéllinger, who pitied him, said: “ Your 
highness should have something read to you; that would 
serve to pass these tedious hours.” ‘Oh! they are not tedious 
to me. I think of lots of things, and I am quite happy.” 
To him, living in such reveries, the maestro who gave new 
voice to so much of the old echoes of the Minnesingers would 
not be merely a composer. He would be the embodiment of 
whatever belonged to the magic of the Niebelungenlied, the 
enchanter at whose spell the airy nothings of his own brain 
took shape. In the friendship between the boy and Wagner 
there was an element which tickles the palate of those gour- 
mets of the mind to whom the’ pettiness of genius is a de- 
lectable morsel. The great artist used his influence with the 
young king with a cold-blooded duplicity which would have 
done credit to a pupil of Macchiavelli. We do not agree 
with our author in condemning the people of Munich for their 
dislike of Wagner. It is seldom one finds so sad a history as 
we possess in these pages: a young man born to the highest 
fortune, and endowed with abilities and tastes which would 
have made his own life enviable and been the means of con- 
ferring on his fellow-creatures such a measure of happiness as 
it is seldom in the power of man to bestow, smitten by a blow 
which blots him out of the world as though he had not been. 


The Jubilee will call out a literature that is peculiar to 
itself. There will come up many questions of a theological 
nature which will demand a thorough discussion, and as the 
questions of indulgences are always to be strictly interpreted, 
many interesting queries will arise about the conditions of 
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gaining the Jubilee. We anticipate not a few pamphlets and 
booklets that will eke out our meagre supply of literature. 
Father McGowan* is the first in the field with his sermons for 
priests. His volume, in a handy form, besides a discourse on 
the Jubilee, contains strong and persuasive. sermons on such 
topics as Sin, Divine Grace, Prayer, Temptation. 


The Children of Maryt is an ever-growing organization, 
and while its membership already reaches into the thousands, 
it is constantly widening the sphere of its influence. Its meet- 
ings are gatherings composed of many very intelligent young 
people, and for a director to supply the right kind of spiritual 
food and to have it seasoned in the proper way is no easy task, 
A book of addresses that will furnish his own mind stimulation 
and suggestion along the line of subjects fitting their needs 
will be found very helpful. 


Religious in general and the Sisters of Mercy in particular 
will be interested in a volume t which provides meditations 
for candidates who are preparing to enter into the religious 
life. Together with the meditations on the very fundamental 
truths there are included “lectures” on topics akin to the 
meditations, the whole carrying one through a retreat of eight 
days. While the printing is very creditably done by the 
colored boys who are gathered at the Industrial School in 
Clayton, Del., still it indicates a lack of business instinct not 
to put a book like this in the hands of a publisher who has a 
known place of business, so that it may be obtained by those 
who want a copy. 


Each one of the Gospels was written with some particular 
purpose in view. St. Matthew evidently addressed his words 
to the Jews, and was anxious to convince them that Jesus was 
the one who fulfilled all the Messianic prophecies; while St. 
John’s Gospel is a most luminous defence of the divinity of 
Christ. It may be called the Gospel of Testimony. A cur. 
sory reading of it makes it very plain that St. John had for 
his special object the gathering of the various testimonies to 


* A Series of Ten Sermons for a Jubilee Retreat. By Rev. F. X. McGowan, O.S.A. 
New York: Pustet & Co, 

The Jubilee Manual. Prayersand Pious Exercises for Private and Public Devotion dur- 
ing Jubilee Year, rg00. New York and Cincinnati: Pustet & Co. 

+t Home Truths for Mary's Children. By E.C. B., Religious of St. André. London: 
Burns & Oates ; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

} R-treat for Reception: A series of Meditations especially adapted for the private use 
of Candidates preparing for entering into the religious life. Translated from the French by 
a Sister of Mercy. 
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Jesus. With this in view he dwells on the statements of 
John the Baptist, of Nicodemus, of the people, of Pilate, and 
of many others. He tells us how some rejected and others 
accepted the professions of the Son of God. For these 
reasons, if we may institute a comparison in values between 
the various Gospels, we would account the Fourth Gospel by 
all odds the most useful to our modern world. Rev. John 
McIntyre, the professor of Scripture at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, has gathered into an exceedingly handy volume* a 
great deal of erudition and not a little useful commentary on 
the words of St. John. 


‘‘No man drinking old, hath presently a mind to new: for 
he saith, the old is better.”” The movement to return to the 
old is not confined to the Church and to the Episcopalian 
body. It is very strong, also, in what goes by the name of 
literature. It would be difficult to enumerate the editions of 
Sir Walter Scott which have appeared within a few years, 
while of the novels of the last century and of Elizabethan 
dramatists, and of the still earlier writers, various editions have 
been published. For the great middle-age writers the demand 
is so great as to justify the reprint of works of from forty to 
fifty quarto volumes. The Flowers of St. Francis cannot be 
called a great work, if judged by the number of pages; but it is 


‘more likely to last to the end of the world than some of its 


more voluminous compeers. Many editions and reprints of 
this book have recently been published. With the possible 
exception of the Life of St. Francis by St. Bonaventure, the 
Flowers of St. Francis+ manifest more of the touching sim- 
plicity of the Gospels than any book written up to the present 
time. This edition is the most beautiful of all that have ap- 
peared, and the ome most in harmony in every respect with 
the work. The most notable feature are the illustrations by 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe. These we make no attempt to criticise, 
but an artist friend assures us that they are singularly beauti- 
ful in so far as they represent reality, but are lacking in the 
presentation of the visions. The latter are too realistic. 


Dean Farrar? is one of the most popular writers of the 


* The Holy Gospel according to Saint John, By the Rev. John McIntyre, D.D., Professor 
of Scripture at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

+ The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. With eight illustrations by Paul Wood- 
roffe. London: Kegan Paul & Co. ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 

} Texts Explained; or, Helps to understand the New Testament, By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D,, F.R.S. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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present time, and also one of the most prolific. He has claims 
to be looked upon as a scholar, having been a master of one 
of the great English public schools, and the author of a Greek 
grammar. But the great number of his writings has seriously 
damaged his reputation for accuracy—the soul of a scholar’s 
life—and the most he can lay claim to is the faculty of ren- 
dering popular, more or less acceptably, the scholarship of the 
more profound students. 

The present work of three hundred and fifty pages is writ- 
ten to call attention to a large number of verses which have 
been inaccurately rendered by the Protestant authorized, ver- 
sion and which the Revised Version so recently made does 
not make perfectly plain. This is the case, too, in matters in 
which points of doctrine are involved. 

The dean is an ardent Protestant and loses no opportunity 
to weaken the force of the texts which support Catholic doc- 
trine; see, ¢. g., John x. 16; vi. 55; xx. 23. He is dogmatic 
and assertive in the extreme, and would lead credulous readers 
to think that there is not the smallest basis in Scripture for 
the sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper, for Transubstan- 
tiation, for the power of absolving. So sweeping, however, are 
his assertions and his denials that they will deceive no one 
who does not wish to be deceived. 

On the other hand, the corrections made by the dean of 
the Protestant versions, and his remarks upon them, vindicate 
at times the conformity of the church’s doctrine with the Gos- 
pel, as, ¢. g., John ii. 4. Even here, however, the dean cannot 
refrain from an unwarranted attack on Catholic doctrine. 

To the student able to test and qualify Dr. Farrar’s asser- 
tions the book will be interesting and useful; to others it will 
be in the highest degree misleading. 


The author of Mooks and Corners* has made out to give us 
i great deal of useful information concerning New York City 
in brief space. He has done it by plain statements, reinforced 
at times by interesting comments, and now and again by the 
uaint and beautiful illustrations drawn from authentic sources, 
so that text and picture blend together in making a volume 
which will be prized and often read. Of whatever antiquity 
we of the United States may be said to possess New York 
City has its full share, and of historical events and happenings 


* Nooks and Corners in Old New York, By Charles Hemstreet. Illustrated by E. C. 
sotto. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. } 
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—the Dutch Settlement, the English Occupation, the stirring and 
fateful scenes of Colonial struggle and victory, its place is al- 
together unique. Unfortunately, the causes incident to rapid 
growth, which elsewhere have in a measure worked to obliterate 
and destroy historic places and buildings, have nowhere done 
their work so radically as in New York City. Its position as 
the great port of entry, its limited area previous to the late ex- 
tension, and the consequent fabulous value of land, may explain 
in part this demolition. As a city we have few and scanty memo- 
rials to tell of what has been; here fewer buildings survive, fewer 
spaces have been untouched, than anywhere else in America. 
With much of present interest, value, and beauty, we are 
singularly poor in what serves for reminiscence. Hence the 
service of such books as Nooks and Corners. If now we see 
but little, by the aid of reading we can again people spots 
with associations and invest scenes with the realities which 
have thereon transpired, and what yet remains will have an 
added interest. To the author, and also to the Sons of the 
Revolution, to the Colonial Dames, to the New York Historical 
Society thanks are due for recalling and perpetuating an inter- 
esting and a noble past. No one, however utilitarian or pro- 
gressive, lives by bread alone, and Nooks and Corners will help 
to stir sentiments and memories amid the din and grinding and 
oppressive rush of every-day life. 


CHRISTMAS JUVENILES. 
The deep concern manifested by all the world to-day (for 
no one seems without it) that THE CHILD shall have the very 
best that life can give it in order to its most perfect de- 
velopment—physical, moral, and intellectual (we would like to 
say spiritual, but alas! all the world does not feel this con- 
cern), is the thing among all its virtues of which the age may 
be the proudest. There is much to be said against the present 
overweening ambition to outdo the parents and teachers of al! 
previous generations in the training of the child. That so 
many good people have already been born and have lived and 
died in spite of the imperfect methods of the past, does not 
reflect very badly on their mothers and fathers and teachers 
after all. However, we will consider here only the above- 
named healthy motive—to give the child the very best of 
everything—and will not stop to discuss the errors of judgment 
in the attempt to realize this. 
The publishers have been as busy as the rest of the world 
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lately in taking care of their part of the children’s education 
or entertainment. An endless series of improved text-books 
for school use have been issued by the publishers during the 
past year, one vieing with another to combine in the most 
perfect way what are evidently thought to be the ¢wo things 
necessary—amusement and instruction. 

The very latest effort of this kind is the Baldwin Primer 
issued by the American Book Co. The most up-to-date methods 
in color-printing have been used in its manufacture, and the 
child who would not learn from such a pretty book would be 
hopeless indeed. 

The best efforts of the publishers, though, have been put 
into the books designed for amusement pure and simple. A 
republication of many of the books which amused even the 
grandmothers of the present generation of children is no small 
argument in support of what is implied above about the 
ancient methods being not so bad after all. 

A new edition of the Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, recently issued by Truslove, Hanson & Comba, is a striking 
instance of this. Edward Everett Hale, who writes a character- 
istic preface to the book, seems to think that the creating of 
child literature has periodical changes, and says that once in a 
generation a decline sets in, which would argue in the present in- 
stance that we have happened on a time of reaction from such 
an unhappy state—the state of having fallen into “the ruts of 
the sentimentalist or of the mechanic” in the making of child 
literature; or what is a more pointed way of putting it—of 
holding the false theory that ‘‘anybody can write a child’s 
book.” He touches the very spot here, and proves it by stat- 
ing as actual fact that ninety-nine hundredths of the contribu- 
tions to child literature are from those who have never had 
charge of either boy or girl. Here is certainly a very illumi- 
nating fact in explaining why from a financial stand-point the 
success of juvenile publications is so precarious. No wonder 
that the publishers prefer to bring out over and over again 
books written for children which have been tried and have xot 
been found wanting. Such puddings have indeed stood the 
proof of the eating, and the children are still crying for more. 
here are many and rich plums within the handsome covers 
of this new edition of Andersen’s Tales, and likewise in the 

ew edition of Charles and Mary Lamb’s Zales from Shak- 
care, with an introduction by Andrew Lang, published by 
this same company. Longmans, Green & Co. have brought 
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out another story-book about animals, prepared by Andrew 
Lang, and given one of those suggestive and captious titles he 
is so happy in selecting—TZhe Red Book of Animal Stories. 
Every funny and fascinating animal under the sun, and some 
which it is doubtful if the sun ever shone on, seem to have a 
chapter or so to perpetuate their queer doings. There are many 
who are used to point a moral, but many more seem destined 
for no other purpose than the adornment of their respective 
tails. The pretty story of St. Jerome and the Lion has not 
been overlooked in this charming collection. The pictures 
alone do not do justice to the book at a time when the art of 
illustrating has been so perfected. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
touched the perfect mark here, it would seem, in a recent 
publication of theirs for the children, Slecpy-Time Stories, ex- 
quisitely illustrated by reproductions of drawings by Maud 
Humphrey, an inimitable child illustrator if this book is a fair 
sample of her work. Pictures mean so much to children that 
it is doubtful whether effort expended in this direction could 
ever be overdone. The author, Mrs. Booth, certainly comes 
within Mr. Hale’s requirement of knowing children personally 
in order to write for them. Every word of her text proves it. 
Chauncey M. Depew dignifies this charming book with an in- 
troduction. very one in the world, as we said before, seems 
to contribute his or her mite to the great cause of child 
literature. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have made one of the 
brute creation the important hero of a very pleasing story for 
children. Bruno is his name and Byrd Spilman Dewey is his 
historian. It would, perhaps, be difficult to say which are the 
dearer favorites of the children, the animals or the fairies, but 
it is easy to know which have the best effect in the deepening 
and the development of the human instinct in their little 
hearts. 

Our Catholic writers have not been idle in this cause, and 
it is by no means because they have been outdone by the 
others that their publications are here named second. It is 
rather because they come within such an altogether different 
estimate that they have been reserved for later and more care- 
ful consideration. They have been so prolific in their pro- 
ductions of entirely new literature for children that it would 
be difficult to find time or space for a review of each book. 
Father Finn and Marion Ames Taggart could captivate both 
the heart and soul of any little human with a healthy mind 
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and sound body, and such captivation would be sure to have 
the best results for both. Father Finn’s latest book for the 
boys, Zhe Best Foot Forward, is not more stimulating and en- 
ticing, even in its very title, than Miss Taggart’s Loyal Blue 
and Royal Scarlet (Benzigers). The latter has already been pub- 
lished as a serial and has paved the way for itself for a very 
wide reading in the child world. Anna T. Sadlier in her Z77rwe 
Story of Master Gerard has used the same well-tried theme, 
knowing that the children’s interest can be reckoned on as 
surely as their elders’ when it is a subject of war or rumors 
of war. 

There is serious question of the wisdom of publishing such 
a book for children (if designed for children) as the translation 
from the French just issued by this same house of A Round 
Table of the Representative French Catholic Novelists. One 
could hardly reckon on the deleterious effect of putting into 
the minds of our healthy Catholic American children, sur- 
rounded as they are as a class with unassailably good and right 
conditions of life for their best development in every way, the 
ideas which are depicted in this book for the children of the 
French, brought ‘up (if we are to judge by the statements made 
herein) under such totally different methods. The book may 
have a mission with parents as teaching some lessons in par- 
ental discipline in a very strong way, but it would be better 
kept on their top shelf for personal reference only. 

H. L. Kilner, of Philadelphia, has given us for the children 
four new books of unquestioned value. Two are translations 
from the French of Henri Ardel: ’Zwas to Ae, which is a 
romance designed more for the big brothers and sisters, as is 
also Little Arlette, or My Cousin Guy. Lot Leslie's Folks, by 
Eleanor C. Donnelly, and /ack Chumleigh at Boarding School, 
by Maurice Francis Egan, are a charming pair of juvenile 
stories, the writers of which need no introduction to our 
children. 

The Art and Book Co., of London, send us two new books 
of the older style of Catholic juvenile stories: Zhe Sifting of 
the Wheat, a tale of the sixteenth century, by C. M. Home, 
and Jn the Brave Days of Old, historical sketches of the Eliza- 
bethan persecution, by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Burns & 
Oates, London, have just published a book of this class also, 
Clement of Rome and other Tales of the Early Church, by the 
Kev. John Freeland. It is good to bring before the children, 
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as this book does, some of the strong flesh-and-blood heroes of 
the early faith. They will love and imitate them none the less 
for the remoteness of their day from our own. 

Among the translations B. Herder, of St. Louis, contri- 
butes an attractive little book of stories from the German of 
Konrad Kuemmel, Jn the Turkish Camp and Other Stories. The 
Germans can scarcely be outdone in their child lore. 

The John Murphy Co., of Baltimore, have published two 
dramas, each in four acts, which will undoubtedly have a good 
field among the aspirants for theatricals in the academies: 
Pontia, the Daughter of Pilate, by Very Rev. Father Felix, 
O.S.B., and The Shepherdess of Lourdes, or the Blind Princess, 
by the same author. William H. Young, of New York, has 
also brought out a drama of this kind: The Witch of Bramble 
Hollow, by Marie Coté, and besides this, this house has recently 
published a book concerning the dearest of all interests with the 
children, Zhe Chila’s Name, a collection of nearly five hundred 
uncommon and beautiful names for children, with an intro- 
duction on the tasteful use of Christian names by Julian McCor- 
mick. 

A rare book for the child is Father Tabb’s Child Verse, just 
issued by Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston. Within the nar- 
row bounds of a handful of quatrains he has told the sweetest 
stories, “grave and gay,” of every dear object that enters into 
the child life, sun, moon, and stars, birds and flowers, and all 
the living things that charm or amuse or interest this little 
sovereign in nature—the child. Az J/dolater he calls him in 
one of his sweetest bits of verse: 


“The Baby has no skies 

But Mother’s eyes, 
Nor any God above 
But Mother’s Love. 

His angel sees the Father’s face 

But Ae the Mother’s full of grace; 
And yet the heavenly kingdom is 
Of such as this.” 


Father Tabb has so divined the child as to remember its fine 
sense of humor (a thing child writers too often forget or ig- 
nore), and in many a clever little verse he has tickled its fancy 
by some subtle play on a word or two, as in Bicycles ! Tricycles ! 
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“ Bicycles! Tricycles! Nay, to shun laughter, 
Try cycles first, and duy cycles after ; 
For surely the buyer deserves but the worst 
Who would buy cycles, failing to try cycles first ” ; 


or in Washington's Ruse: 
““When Georgie would not go to bed, 
If some one asked him why, 
“What is the use?” he gravely said; 
“You know I cannot lie.” 


And this one: 


“QO Lady Cloud, why are you weeping?” I said. 
‘‘ Because,” she made answer, “my rain-beau is dead.” 


He brings the CHILD of Bethlehem very close and makes him 
very real to the little ones in some of these verses, as in the 


Child’s Prayer: 


‘Lord, I have lost a toy 
With which I love to play; 
And as you were yourself a boy 
Of just my age to-day, 
O Son of Mary, would you mind 
To help me now my toy to find?” 


It is a pity that so choice a collection of children’s verse 
was not embellished somewhat by illustration. While the usual 
blanks left on the pages under Father Tabb’s verse may be 
an artistic arrangement for their elders, the children can hard- 
ly be blamed for wishing that some pretty pictures occupied 
this extra space. And such verse as this is picture-making 
enough to the imagination to make an artist of any one. 
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IN the summer of 1897 the subjoined letter was sent to all 
the bishops of the Christian world and was published very 
largely in the press, so that the project of celebrating the end 
of the century by religious exercises recalling the wonderful 
triumph of the Cross was cordially acceded to by the spiritual 
leaders in the church, and bishops, speaking for their own dio- 
ceses, signified their intention of doing what may be, within 
their own jurisdictions. But (and this is my object in bringing 
the matter to the American public just now) is it not fitting 
that we in the United States, who have been blessed per- 
chance more than any other people, should in a more united and 
a more emphatic way celebrate the closing days of this century? 

Probably in all history there has not been a more remarka- 
ble growth than the last one hundred years has brought to 
the Church in these United States. This unique fact should 
have a unique celebration. As the merest suggestion, to be 
taken up and discussed by the Catholic press, to be approved 
or to be disapproved, to be excised or expanded, I submit 
the proposition of bringing about a gathering of priests, 
bishops, and laymen, under the auspices of the Hierarchy, in 
some important centre—a gathering which will have as its 
clearly defined purpose the manifestation of the glories of the 
Church in these United States during the century, in the 
various departments of human knowledge and human activity ; 
a gathering in which may be presented by the ablest writers 
carefully prepared papers on the achievements in the various 
religious movements of the times. Such a gathering will be 
epoch-making in its results. 

It will undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect not only on 
the many who, though not of the faith, still look to the Catho- 
lic Church as the mainstay of religion, and who say if organ- 
ized Christianity is to be found anywhere it must be enshrined 
in Catholicism; but such a celebration will have the other 
effect of further uniting us against a common opposition, of 
eradicating whatever differences may have crept in among 
us on questions of policy, and of presenting to the world of 
irreligion the spectacle of a united, progressive, and aggressive 
church which speaks with authority, which settles the perplex- 
ing difficulties of belief, and which, finally, claims to be and is 
the ark of salvation to all the world. 
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CARDINAL JACOBINI’S PLANS FOR CELEBRATING THE END OF 
THE CENTURY. 

Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST REVEREND SIR: You have doubtless be- 
come aware of the project, advanced by a number of men of great piety, to get 
the faithful throughout the universe at the close of the present century to affirm 
in a solemn manifestation, by a series of religious exercises, their love and 
gratitude to the all-powerful Redeemer of the human race. 

The design of these men in this initiative was to respond to the desire of our 
Holy Father Pope Leo XIII., who wished to consecrate this epoch of transition 
from one century to another by an extraordinary invocation of the divine assist- 
ance of Jesus Christ as a happy presage of peace and concord. 

Now, the project of these personages having received the full approbation 
of His Holiness, and Catholic delegates from all nations having assembled in 
congress at Rome to promote its realization, it has pleased the Sovereign Pontiff 
to select me, without any merit on my part, as honorary president of the com- 
mittee, 

Here, assuredly, is a noble task, and I own that Iam proud and happy to 
undertake it. For what could be more agreeable to my feelings than the occasion 
so favorably presented to me at the end of my days to employ all the strength 
that is still left me in promoting the glory of our Saviour—all the more, too, in 
these last days of a departing century? And what a century has been this of 
ours in which proud men, relying on a science unworthy of the name and display- 
ing an activity which might be called feverish, have carried their audacious 
temerity to the extent of calling in question the origin of Christianity, or even 
presenting as a fiction,as a lying legend, faith in the divine person of the 
Saviour! 3 
Wherefore we shall fervently strive to make reparation for the great injuries 
done to our Master, to appease God’s anger by our prayers, to exalt in peans of 
praise the holy name of Jesus Christ, who is the splendor of the glory and the 
perfect image of the substance of God. Such will be the task in which we shall 
put forth all our zeal at the dawn of the new century. 

Uniting, therefore, as closely as possible under one head the efforts of all, by 
striking acts of piety and reparation, by the publication of desirable works, by the 
great voice of the best daily papers, and, finally, by public demonstrations of 
affection for the Roman Pontiff, we shall easily succeed in celebrating these 
grand solemnities in the joy of our hearts, and in an imposing concert, as it were, 
of the voices of all nations. In this way we shall clearly show forth our close 
illiance of will, the wonderful unity of the church, and the perfect union of the 
faithful with its head. Moreover, the triumph of the cross, the only source of sal- 
vation, being thus verified throughout the universe, human society will escape un- 
harmed from the perils of imminent ruin, and will happily enter upon a path of 
peace and prosperity at the beginning of the next century. 

I entertain the happy expectation that your lordship, as well as all other 
bishops, will consent to give your powerful support to myself and the committee 
established at Rome, and, above all, that you will devote your best efforts to the 

reation of a national committee for the same object. 

Awaiting your answer, in order that we may all agree on the measures to 
idopted, I earnestly implore the Lord Jesus Christ to vouchsafe in his infinite 
inty to hear your lordship’s prayers. 

Yours most fraternally and devotedly, CARDINAL JACOBINI, 
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ASSUME for the nonce that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare Plays. It may 
be interesting, then, to consider why he selected Shakspere, of other men, to be 
his mask. There are some points that would go to show that it was partly on 
account of Shakspere’s name, which Bacon adopted because of a resemblance 
to his own and because he could adapt it to a good pen-name. 

It was a great age for playing with words; witness the Plays themselves. 
Now Francis Bacon, in discussing his name, doubtless discussed it in the radical 
sense of the word and shook it to pieces. Let us notice some of the findings. 

According to the popular derivation, Francis means free. Philologists, 
however, tell us that Francis means French, which comes from France, which 
comes from Frank, which further, in the language of the Franks, meant scar. 
Bacon also had closer at hand an Anglo-Saxon word, franca, spear. 

We can easily shake from Bacon the Greek akon, spear, c and k being 
transliterals for the two languages. To have a closer correspondence, we may 
take an old variant of the word, dakon ; and we even find that the philosopher 
on one occasion signed his name with this spelling, The Shakespearean, Mr. 
Waite, cites this as showing a careless man, and puts the name in large capitals, 
BAKON. Francis Bacon is thus a reduplicated name; the central B bristles in 
both directions; a spear is shaken to the right and left. 

This may seem to the reader like the proof of the identity of eel-pie and 
pigeon: an eel-pie is a jack-pie ; a jack-pie is a john-pie; a john-pie is a pie- 
john; and a pie-john is a pigeon. But this celebrated sortites is for the purpose 
of rebuses strictly logical; though it is nonsense, there is method in it. If 
Francis Bacon rang the changes on his name, after the fashion of the day, these 
things did not escape him. This is enough that he should recognize sfear as a 
fanciful meaning of his name. He need not even apologize, “ Priscian a little 
scratched ; ‘twill serve.” 

We are not in such haste but we can stop to notice that our next most cele- 
brated case of secret authorship, that of the Letters of Junius, is connected with 
another Francis, Sir Philip. Francis Bacon and Philip Francis—there seems ts 
be a contradiction of nominal frankness, as if Francis a nom. ‘ Francis!— 
Anon, anon, sir.” 

The approved spelling of the actor’s name is Shakspere. The name is thus 
written in the register of his birth and in the register of his burial. The 
marriage-bond gives Shagspere. A shag is a woolly dog. 

William means golden helmet. The form of the helmet is well preserved 
in Wilhelm, and we can see the shimmer of the gold in Guillaume. Trans- 
ferring to the German helmet the French gilding, we have Guil-helm, which is 
plain enough. 

This, then, may have helped to lead Bacon to take up with Shakspere— 
Shakspere’s name; it being easily understood that the young aristocrat would 
not publish stage-plays under his own ambitious signature. Let us suppose 
that, while looking about for an esquire, he has heard at the theatre of one 
Will Shakspere; he might ponder thus: “What an agreement that name has 
with mine. I am Shoat-spear and he is Shak-spear; I am Hog-spear and he 
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is Dog-spear. Will? William is golden helmet; a helmet hides the head and 
gives protection; a helmet is a mask; and gold? yes that’s my object too. 
William Shakspere—make it William Shake-speare; it is a fair name.” 

Mr. Edwin Reed says: ‘It is significant that in many of the quartos the 
hyphen is inserted between the syllables (Shake-speare), perhaps (as has been 
suggested) to give the name a fanciful turn and distinguish it in another slight 
respect from that of the actor. The true explanation, however, may lie deeper 
than this. In Grecian mythology Pallas-Athene, the Roman Minerva, was the 
goddess of wisdom, philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts. Her name originally 
was simply Pallas, a word derived from fad/ezn, signifying to brandish or shake; 
she was generally represented with a spear; Athens, the home of the drama, 
was under the protection of this Spear-shaker. In our age, such a name would 
be understood at once as a pseudonym.” ° 

Besides this, in Middle English and in the earliest modern English, we find 
sphere pronounced spear. Thus spear-shaker is world-shaker—high-sounding, 
yet, as the event shows, not altogether inaptly chosen. We know that Bacon 
was an unassuming man, but one of his early productions was styled The 
Greatest Birth of Time; and it was he who quietly wrote: “I have taken all 
Knowledge for my Province.” 

Further, Mr. Reed’s acute remarks on the hyphenated name do not touch 
the significance of the hyphenin itself. Hyphen means under one, its parts being 
hypo, under, and en, one (the number 1). This easily takes on the meaning of 
that which is under the number 1, namely, zero,the cipher. Shake Ayphen spear 
thus becomes Shake cipher spear, as though written ShakeOspeare. Naught is 
the non-significant digit ; though it means nothing, yet it counts for so much. 
Here we have it the digit of digits, the finger of fingers, a veritable right-hand 
index to point out the syllables one at a time, so that a child or he who runs may 
read. 

Lord Verulam himself tells us that we shall sometimes discover that objects, 
which of all others appeared to us the most useless, remote, and inapplicable to 
our purpose, possess the very properties we are in search of. 

In the ancient story, when the people were locking towards the east, each 
man anxious to be the first to catch the light of the sun, there was a slave who 
turned his face to the west. Great must have been the laughter. But before the 
sun glanced above the horizon, it gilded some high projections in the occident, 
and it was the slave that cried “‘I see the sun-light.” Sometimes an efficacious 
method is overlooked, perhaps despised. 

I have assumed that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare Plays. I would ask leave 
to state here as an announcement, to be substantiated later, that I have dis- 
covered this to be a fact. When the Plays were written they were larded with 
various peculiar kinds of lard. In particular, 1 have found what I now wrap in 
an anagram : 

: NESO ALTO NESO: FFF CHIRB GGG TU TU. 
When this is unveiled, there will shine forth easy proof like day-light that 
FRANCIS BACON WROTE THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. 
NEAL H. EWING. 
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A’ the Catholic Club of New York City a reception was given last month to 
representatives of the Auxiliary Board of Trinity College for the higher 
education of women, now building in Washington. There was a large attend- 
ance of prominent women deeply interested in the success of the new project. 
Archbishop Corrigan presided. Miss Olive Risley Seward, secretary of the 
Auxiliary Board, explained the national scope of the movement, stating that 
there has*not been any place where Catholic young women wishing to take 
a post-graduate course could go except to some college not conducted under 
the auspices of their church. That is the reason for Trinity, which is to be 
wholly Catholic. The land already is bought and paid for and the corner-stone 
laid, and it is expected that the college will be opened early in October, 1900. 
Boston has promised a library and California will establish an art section. 
Speaking of the enormous amount of work done, Miss Seward said: They say 
an American man sees what he wants and goes for it. The American woman 
says what she wants and gets it, for it is given to her by her countrymen. 

Rev. M. J. Lavelle, president of the Champlain Summer-School, asserted 
that the educated woman makes a better wife and mother than a simpering 
idiot who knows nothing but fashion and novels. If women were lacking 
in intelligence, as some argue, it would be no wonder. The history of the 
world is the emancipation of women. Many cares that surround them now are 
chains of slavery. When the time comes that man stands before the same bar 
of public opinion for conduct as woman a change will take place in the 
world. 

Senator Carter, of Montana, stated that by order of Miss Seward he was 
drafted into the service. These nice ladies brought me alony from Washington 
to look after the luggage, and now they assign me to speak. The time has 
passed when ignorance is regarded as a necessary virtue. He looked forward 
to the time when women, with their keen minds and strong characters, will be 
in the astronomical observatories and chemical laboratories; when they will go 
more into the sciences. If any manthinks a woman wouldn’t discover a new 
star, he got away from his mother before she got the run of him, and he never 
was married. Whereupon his wife, who also was on the platform, tried to 
frown upon him, but decided to laugh instead. 

The last speaker, former Justice Daly, remarked that he too was there by. 
order of Miss Seward. Senator Carter had come all the way over from Wash- 
ington, and he had come all the way from down-town, which in these days 
of interlacing trolleys was far more dangerous. Then he praised Trinity Col- 
lege and the women who had projected it. He advocated the highest education 
for women. 

Mrs. T. W. Ward, president of the New York Associate Board, was on the 
platform. Some of the other New York members, all of whom were present, 
are Miss Leary, Mrs. John E. Grote Higgens, Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, Mrs. 
Edward Henry Anderson, Mrs, Joseph F. Daly, Mrs. John A. Sullivan, Mrs. 
De Navarro, Mrs. Thomas Addis Emmet, Mrs, James Rich Steers, Miss Drexel, 
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and Mrs. V.O. Dahlgren. Some of the guests from Washington included Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. M. F. Egan, Mrs. W. C. Robinson, Miss Marie Clotilde Redfern, 
Mrs. Zebulon B. Vance, Miss Sherman, Miss Catharine Roach, and the Countess 
de Lechtervelde. 

* * * 

In the Grand Hall of Studies, Academy Mount St. Vincent on the Hudson, 
December 1, Miss Marion J. Brunowe gave the first reading in her series of 
papers on Distinguished Women. The paper was entitled: Mrs. Oliphant 
as Woman and Author. 

The subject was one of great interest, owing to the fact that at the present 
time there is the most lively discussion going on among the critics as to whether 
not Mrs. Oliphant was a great author. Miss Brunowe concluded that Mrs, 
Oliphant was a wonderful woman, a most industrious woman, a woman of 
beautiful and noble character, an interesting and sane writer, but not a great 
literary artist. She lacked restraint, sense of proportion, charm of style. Hers 
was not “the golden word that leaps forth immortal.” She did good work, but 


she did not do great work. 
Miss Brunowe’s paper was written in her usual attractive style, and the 
many anecdotes which she recounted in connection with Mrs. Oliphant’s 


life moved her audience at times to the most lively mirth and again to the 
deepest sympathy for this interesting writer, this heroic and lovable woman. 
The Alumnz Society of Mount St. Vincent held a grand reunion lately at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. An elaborate musical and literary programme was given ex- 
clusively by the members. 
* * * 
To those who are anxious to know how permanent town or village libraries 
nay be established in New York State the following information is given: 
It requires only $100 as capital to establish a library which will afford plenty 
‘f reading matter forthe first year. All that is necessary beyond the $100 will be 
ittle free service from the people, and the State will do the rest. If twenty- 
ive taxpayers petition for a library, the law requires a popular vote to be taken 
ipon the question. This vote may be taken at any election of the village, town, 
yr school district, or it may be done by the village trustees or school authorities. 
At the same time five trustees should be elected, one of whom shall go out of 
tice each year, and a tax of $100 should be levied for the maintenance of the 
brary. 
Should the raising of the $100 by tax prove impracticable, an association could 
e formed, trustees elected, the money raised by private subscription, and a like 
sum pledged to continue the work for the second year. In that case it is said 
re is little doubt that the Regents would grant a charter. 
When the formalities of establishing the library are complete and the money 
and, the State will pay as much (up to $200) as the local authorities will pay 
‘approved books, serials and bindings, or for approved library supplies in the 
e of libraries just starting. 
he aid extended by the State to libraries under its charter or control is a 
rly gift, and in the second year of its existence the library could again call 
n the State for as large a sum (up to $200) as it could raise from local 
rces, The incidental expenses of such a library in the second year would 
ess than in the first, and if $100 was raised locally considerably more than 
ne hundred new books could be added. 
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In any community of a few hundred inhabitants such a library as is indi- 
cated could be founded if two or three enthusiastic men or women would take 
up the project. If any one wants to make the attempt and will write to Public 
Libraries Division, State Library, Albany, N. Y., circulars and blanks covering 
the subject will be promptly furnished. We are much pleased to get the in- 
formation given in the following letter from one of the best workers for the dif- 
fusion of sound literature : 

Several days ago I made application to Albany to have the History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, by John Gilmary Shea, put on the approved 
list of books for public libraries in the State of New York. I am happy toinform 
you that Mr. Eastman replied promptly, saying that he was willing to authorize 
the payment of public money for that work. Doubtless you are aware of the 
new edition which D. H. McBride & Co. are now bringing out. The binding 
and print are much better than the first edition, published for $20 per set. 
Prices are now reduced: cloth binding, $12 ; half morocco, $15. I am very glad 
that we have this work in the Regents’ list of approved books. 

* * * 

Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, has submitted his first annual 
report. It contains as an appendix a personal sketch of John Russell Young, 
late librarian, and Mr. Putnam’s predecessor. The report is made up mainly of 
a statement of what the library contains up to date in the line of books, pam- 
phlets, maps, charts, music, manuscripts, and prints. 

This mass of material has never been catalogued on a modern basis, and 
Mr. Putnam states in great detail just what should be done in this line. He 
recommends a considerable increase in the working force of the library to ac- 
complish this and other necessary work. In the estimates the total force is 
raised from 134 to 229. He is now getting together a working reference library 
for the use of members at the Capitol. Special collections will be sent over on 
deposit from time to time bearing on questions at the moment under considera- 
tion. Mr, Putnam says the reading and music-room for the blind has been 
decidedly successful. 

It would be very interesting to know in what way the books by Catholic 
authors are arranged in the Congressional Library. As the publishers send 
copies of each book to secure copyright, there should be a very complete col- 
lection. Who will look into this matter, and make a report for the Columbian 
Reading Union? This is a fine opportunity for volunteer service. 

M. C. M. 











